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ABSTRACT 

Because the transition of Head Start children into 
elementary school can be a stressful time for children and parents, 
Head Start implemented a national transition initiative. This study 
examined the transition efforts of a responding sample of 108 Head 
Start programs (out of a stra' if ied random sample of 144) and 15 
additional Head Start programs that received special transition 
grants in 1986. This volume, the first of two, presents survey 
findings and a comparison of programs and transition grantees. 
Respondents included, for each program, the Head Start director, the 
principal o£ a randomly selected correspondent elementary school, a 
kindergarten teacher in that school, and parents of two children in 
that teacher *s class who had formerly attended Head Start. In 
addition, for grantee programs, personnel surveyed included Head 
Start component coordinators, a Head Start teacher, and, for each 
program, a school district official. Project proposals were used to 
develop descriptions of each transition program. Findings indicated 
that Head Start programs with transition grants were more likely to 
conduct transition activities with schools than were programs without 
grants = Furthermore, grantees were more likely to transfer records 
and to involve school teachers and principals in transition 
activities. Grantee school teachers were more likely to talk vith 
parents Parents involved in grantee and other surveyed programs were 
very similar in their participation in transition activities and 
concerns. Effective transition methods and the barriers to transition 
are described. Forty-seven tables are provided. (RH) 
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Executive Summary 
Introduction 

The transition of Head Start children into elementary school can be a 
stressful time for the children and their parents* Therefore, Head Start has 
implemented a national transition initiative in an effort to effect a smooth 
transition and provide continuity in educational experiences for young children 
and cheir families* All Head Start programs have been encouraged to initiate 
transition activities and a number of programs received special grants in 1986 
and 1987 to demonstrate innovative approaches to transition to elementary 
school* 

This study examined the transition efforts of a random sample of Head 
Start programs and of fifteen 1986 recipients of special transition grants* 
Volume I ot this report contains the survey findings and the comparison between 
the surveyed programs add the transition grantees. Volume II reports on the 
efforts of the transition grantees. 

Survey of Head Start Programs 

A stratified random sample of 144 Head Start programs was selected from 
all Head Start grantees. The sample was stratified by auspice (school/non- 
school operated) and program model (home-based, center-based). For each pro- 
gram, the following respondents were selected: Head Start director, principal 
of a randomly selected correspondent elementary school, kindergarten teacher 
In that school, parents of two children in that teacher's class who ha(? former- 
ly attended Head Start. 
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All ^eapondents completed self-admiaistered q' astionnaires about tbeir involve- 
ment in the transition process In all, 82 principals, 108 Head Start direc- 
tors, 80 teacuers and 183 parents responded to the survey. 

T^ransition Grantee Formative Evaluation 

The fifteen transition grantees were also surveyed, five through site 
visits, and ten by mail. In addition to the Head Stait director, school prin- 
cipal, school teacher and parents, data were obtained from Head Start componeac 
coordinators, a Head Start teacher, and a school district official for each 
program. Project proposals were also used to develop descriptions of each 
transition program. 



Findings 



Transition Activities Conducted by Head Start Programs 

o 70% of the Head Start progranfs surveyed implemented a variety of tran- 
sition activities. They provided information about Head Start to the 
schools, participated in joint planning, met with the school superin- 
tendent and provided names of children about to enter the schools. 
Transition grantees were more likely to conduct these activities than 
were sur/eyed prog'-ams. 

o Most Head Start programs provided information about school to parents, 
and about 50% arranged for visits to the schools or meetings with the 
kindergarten teacher. The transition grantees conducted more of these 
types of activities than did other programs surveyed. 

0 Head Start programs reported and parents confirmed that they implement- 
ed such transition activities as conducting meetings about school, 
offering parents consent fo7.*m8 to sign for trand^er of records, provid- 
ing information on helping children prepare for school and with ways 
to help their children and themselves deal with the school. Although 
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moot directors said they provided parents with lists of books to read 
to their children about school, only a third of the parents reported 
chat they received such lists. Transition grantees were more likely 
to provide these activities than other programs surveyed. 

o Generally parents rated Head Start programs highly on preparing them 
for transition, but some wanted more information, more academic prepar- 
ation of their children and more visits to the schools. 

Transfer of Records 

o There was little agreement between Head Start directors* reports of 
sending child records to the schools and principals* reports of receiv- 
ing the records. Records were passed on to teachers in less than half 
of the cases. 

o Head Start programs were most likely to transfer records for children 
with diagnosed handicaps and health records for all children. I^ss 
than half transferred developmental or social services records for most 
or all children. 

Transition Activities Conducted By the Schools and Their Effects on Children 

o Higher levels of teacher participation in transitiott activities were 
related to higher teacher estimates of the preparedness of Head Start 
children compared to their low-income peers. 

o Higher levels of teacher participation in transition activities were 
related to lover child stress during the first month of school as 
reported by parents. 

o Principals reported that they provided a variety of information on 
school procedures and schedules to parents at the beginning of school. 

o In the majority of the schools someone had met with scnne or most of the 
parents of Head Start children about their children during the first 
month of school. 

o High levels of participation in transition activities by principals and 
teachers related positively to greater involvement with parents. 

o Parents were fairly active in visiting i;heir children's new schools and 
talking with their teachers, although they seldom participated in PTA 
meetings. When parents participated in more transition activities, 
school teachers rated their children higher on preparedness for school. 
Also parents who participated in more activities rated Head Start high- 
er in preparing them for transition. 

c Head Start progr^aa operated by school systems were more likely to have 
written agreements, and to transfer child names and some records to the 
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schools. They were also more likely to involve staff in record trans- 
fer preparation* 

Staff Concerns 

o Head Start and school staffs noted the lack of written transition 
agreements as problematic* 

o Head Start directors, especially the grantee directors expressed con- 
siderable concern about the discontinuity in educational approach be- 
tween Head Start and the schools. The disparity between Head Start's 
developmental, child-oriented approach and the schools' teacher- 
directed, structured approach were viewed as very detrimental to the 
children. 

o Both Head Start and school staff were concerned that children were noc 
academically prepared frr school. 

o Staff in Head Start programs expressed concerns that the schools would 
not encourage parents to participate in school activities while school 
personnel and some Head Start directors were concerned that parents 
lacked the skills to deal with the school system. 

Head Start Children 

o In virtually all of the surveyed programs, staff talked with the 
children about how school would differ from Head Start, but only 60% 
of the programs arranged for the children to visit the school. How- 
ever, all of the transition grantees arranged for such visits. 

o Ninety-two percent of the surveyed teachers rated Head Start children 
equally or bet*- r prepared for school than their low income classmates 
on six behaviors. Teachers perceived Head Start children as adjusting 
to school the same or better than their peers. 

o Parents reported few behavioral symptoms of stress in their children 
during the first month of school. However, parents reported high 
levels of self-confidence, liking of school and happiness during Head 
Start. These levels dropped, especially for self-confidence and espe- 
cially for the children rated the highest during the first month of 
school, but rebounded the following spring. Children in the transition 
grant programs showed the greatest resilience. 



Transition Methods That Worked 



The following activities are ones that were found to be particularly 
successful in promoting effective transition. 
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o Written transition agreements between Head Start programs and schools 
delineated roles and responsibilities for each organization and made 
commitments to transition explicit* 

o Directives from top level school officials set a positive tone and 
commitment for transition throughout the system. 

o Cordial personal relationships between Head Start programs and schools 
(or being part of the same school system) facilitated transition. 

o Exchange meetings between Head Start and kindergarten teachers were 
effective in clarifying Head Start's goals and program and in informing 
Head Start teachers of academic and behavioral expectations for kinder- 
garten children. 

o Transfer of child naipes and records to the school alerted the school 
to the enrollment of Head Start children and enabled the school to 
begin or continue needed services when the children entered. Records 
were most effectively used when they reached the teacher. 

o Transition programs that functioned throughout the Head Start year - 
training parents, preparing children, working with school staff, 
implementing a variety of activities were more successful than 
one-shot efforts at the end of the year. 

o Programs that provided a supportive network to former Head Start par- 
ents whose children were in school were valuable. A parent-to-parent 
buddy system or staff support helped parents feel secure in the new 
school environment. 



o Training for parents in ways to deal with the school system, what to 
expect, and how to be assertive in obtaining services for their 
children (especially children with diagnosed handicaps) were helpful 
to parents. Both general topics and concrete information and activi- 
ties were successful. Informing parents of records needed for regis- 
tration and of dates of registration as well as providing transporta- 
tion to registration were helpful in enrolling children in a timely 
fashion. Special meetings and registration for Head Start parents con- 
ducted by schools were successful » 

o Visits by kindergarten teachers or older children to the Head Start 
Center provided information to the children and dispelled their fears 
about school. 

o Visits of Head Start children to the kindergarten were a very positive 
part of the transition process for the children. Visits were most 
successful when kindergarten teachers were enthusiastic about the 
visits, prepared activities for the children and welcomed them warmly 
to the school. 
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o Summer book lists and activities calendars helped parents ease their 
children's transition to school as well as maintain readiness skills 
that might otherwise have declined over the summer* 

o Conducting many transition activities produced more awareness and 
involvement of the school with the Head S5tart families. When school 
teachers participated in more transition activities, children had fewer 
problems adjusting to school. 

o Head Start staff were effective advocates for cneir former children, 
especially children with diagnosed handicaps, when parents sought their 
help in obtaining services or reversing school decisions. Head Start 
stafr also assisted school personnel in working with parents whose 
unrealistic expectations were not beneficial to the child. 

Barriers to Transition 

The following were identified as barriers to effective transition: 

o The different educational approaches of Head Start and the elementary 
schools created adjustment problems for children. The child-oriented 
developmental approach of Head Start contrasted sharply to the struc- 
tured, academic approach of the schools. 

o The failure to transfer records for all Head Start children to the 

schools and the failure of principals to pass such records on to teach- 
ers diminished their potential value in serving the children. 

o The inability of some parents to deal successfully with the schools was 
detrimental to successful transition. 

o The inability of some Head Start children to meet the academic demands 
of the school, even thougih they were considered better prepared than 
their low income peers - was a concern to Head Start and school staff 
alike. 

o Hostile, competitive or patronizing attitudes of Head Start or school 
staff toward each other were detrimental to the establishment of suc- 
cessful transition efforts. 
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Introduction 



Head Start's comprehensive approach to developmental services includes 
preparing children to he successful in elementary school. Leaving Head Start 
and entering elementary school is likely to be stressful to both child and 
family as different sets of skills are required to cope with the new environ- 
ment. A great deal of work must be done by Head Start to prepare children to 
do the work required by the school and to accept new classmates, a new teacher, 
and new demands. Organized and planned transition procedures are essential to 
make sure that children and parents respond positively and progress in the new 
program. 

••Transition" has been defined as the strategies and procedures that are 
planned and employed to ensure the effective placement and subsequent adjust- 
ment of the child as he/she moves from one program into another, for example, 
from a Head Start program into a kindergarten. This includes increasing school 
readiness proficiencies of Head Start children, increasing formal coordination 
between Head Start and the elementary schools, increasing the involvement of 
parents in the transition and accessing services for handicapped children after 
they enter public school. The transition process includes the child and 
family. Head Start and the school system. The activity is goal directed to 
achieve a satisfactory preparation for the child and family that enables the 
child to use his or her skills, abilities and motivation for continued cogu-- 
tive, social, emotional, and physical development. 

Head Start set improvement of the transition process between Head Start 
and elementary school as a goal and undertook a variety of efforts to achieve 
it. 
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The impetus for the transition initiative came from ACYF Commissioner 
Dodie Livingston's desire to respond to key findings of the Head Start Synthe- 
sis Project which showed children achieving dramatic cognitive and socioemo- 
tional success in Head Start which declined once they entered school. The 
disparity between the Head Start and elementary school approaches to early 
childhood education and parental involvement was seen as a major deterrent to 
the continued accelerated progress made by the children once they entered 
school* 

All Head Start programs received a directive to make efforts to enhance 
transition. In addition, in 1986, 15 Head Start programs were selected as 
grantees to demonstrate a variety of approaches to improve transition. 

This study was designed to obtain information on the transition activities 
of a random sample of Head Start programs via a mail survey and to assess the 
efforts of the 15 transition grantees through a formative and summative 
evaluation. 

This volume contains the report on the survey of 144 Head Stai't programs 
and compares their efforts to those of the 15 transition grantees. Volume II 
presents the formative evaluation of t'.ie transition grantees and descriptions 
of their programs. 

Both volumes provide information about the transition programs, about 
barriers to transition and successful transition efforts, and about the con- 
cerns of Head Start staff, families and elementary school staff in regard to 
this issue. 
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Methodology 



Sample 

A stratified random sample of 144 Head Start programs was selected for 
study. Programs were stratified by auspices (school/non-school operated) and 
program model (home-based, center- based). School operated progrsims were ovei^- 
sampled to ensure the selection of 36 programs • 

Head Start programs operate as center- based, home-based or combination 
programs. Because the home-based programs may encounter special challenges in 
promoting transition because their families are dispersed, the sample was de- 
signed to include an adequate number of these programs for analysis. The 
sample was stratified so that 12 of the purely home-based model were selected. 
Further, to ensure that the center-based programs were sufficiently "center- 
based** to provide a valid contrast, all programs in which less than 20% of the 
children were in center-based programs were eliminated from the sample after 
the home-*based programs were selected. Thus the sample was comprised of 12 
home-based programs and 132 center-based programs. Thirt3r"six of the home- or 
center- based programs were school operated. 

For each Head Start program selected, the following respondents were 
selected: 

o Head Start Director 

o Elementary School Principal 

o Elementary School Teacher 

o Former Head Start Parent (2 per program) 

The principal, teacher, and parent were selected randomly from all schools 
in the Head Start program* s service area in which at least ten graduates of the 
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Head Start program under study at.d who were in their first year of elementary 
school (kindergarten or first grade) were enrolled. 

A pretest of the questionnaires and survey method was conducted in April, 
1987* Due to 0MB review delays, the survey was not distributed until early May 
when programs were beginning to close for the summer. As a result the response 
rate was lower than had been hoped as seen in Table 1. 
Characteristics Of The Head Start Programs 

Of the 108 Head Start programs responding to the survey, 78% were grantees 
and 22% were delegates. Programs were distributed across the 10 Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS) regions. Fifty-seven percent were center- 
based, 31% were home- and center-based, 9% were home-based only, and three 
percent categorized themselves as other models. The largest gruup (37%) were 
operated by community action agencies, followed by schools (25%), nonprofit 
organizations (24%), government agencies (9%), and Indian tribes (5%). 

The 1985-86 enrollment ranged from 15 to 5,652 per program with a median 
of 165 children. The number of these children to enter elementary school the 
following fall ranged from 9 to 4,804 with a median of 117. The number of 
schools which children from any one Head Start program could enter ranged from 
1 to schools with a median of 14. Slightly over 90% of the Head Start children 
were to enter kindergarten, with 4.6% entering first grade and 4.6% to enter 
schools in which the first year of school could be either kindergartan or first 
grade. 
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Table 1 



Survey Response Rates By 
Respondent Type 



Return 

No. Surveyed No> Returns Rate 

Directors 144 108 75% 

Principals 144 82 57% 

Teachers 144 80 56% 

Parents 288 185 64% 

Total 720 455 63% 
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Findings 



Directors* Reports* v^i Transition 

Transition Activities Conducted By Head Start: Programs 

The Head Start Directors provided the primary source of information on the 
activities and concerns of the Head Start program and staff. 

The majority of the Head Start programs surveyed had conducted some tran- 
sition activities. (See Table 2) Seventy-six percent (76%) had provided the 
elementary school with information about the purpose of Head Start, classroom 
methods or ways that children were prepared for school. Seventy-four percent 
(74%) had participated in joint planning with school staff about transition 
procedures or transfer of records of individual children. Seventy percent 
(70%) had provided the schools with the names of the Head Start children who 
would be entering elementary school. Sixty percent (60%) had met with the 
school superintendent, assistant superintendent or someone from his/her office. 
However, the most forroal activity of all, developing a written agreement with 
the elementaxry school district regarding transition was undertaken by only 14 
or 13% of the programs. 

Transfer of Records 

Head Start programs are required to transfer health records to the schools 
with parental consent, and ma/ transfer other types of records whict would 
provide the school and teacher with information which could asoiet in easing 
the child*s transition to school, assur* proper placement and the identifi- 
cation of special needs or services. 
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Table 2 



Directors' Reports of 
Transition Activities Conducted By 
Head Start Programs 
N « 108 



Activity Conducted 
Activity Yes No 

% % 

Provided the elementary school with 

information about the purpose of Head 76 24 

Start, classroom methods, or ways that 
children were prepared for school. 



Participated in joint planning with 

school staff about transition procedures 74 26 

or transfer of records of individual 

children* 



Names of Head Start children who would 

be entering elementary school* 70 30 



Met with the school superintendent, 

assistant superintendent or some one 60 40 

from his/her office. 



Developed a written agreement with the 

elementary school district or a 13 87 

specific school. 
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Table 3 



Directors* Reports on. 
Number of Programs Providing 
Records to Schools By 
Percentage of Children For 
Which Item Is Provided 
(N - 108) 



Number of Programs Providing Items by 
Percentage of Children 
for Whoa They are Provided 



Type of Information 

Results of developmftntall 
screenings 



A.11 
100% 



31 



Most 
50-90% 
% 



Some 
1-49% 
% 



39 



None 
X 



22 



Results of speech, vision 
or hearing tests 



52 



10 



31 



Results of developmental 
tests 



Social services records-'- 



31 
14 



40 



22 



22 



58 



Individual Education Plans 
for Handicapped Children 



63 



14 



16 



Certification of the 
handicapping condition 



63 



10 



12 



15 



•^Fewer than 100% of directors responded 
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As Table 3 shows, programs were most likely to transfer records on handi- 
capped children including Individualized Education Plans (lEP's) and certifi- 
cation of handicapping conditions. Records on speech, hearing, and visic 
tests were the most likely to be transferred for all children (52%) and more 
likely to be transferred than any other type of record for at least some of the 
children. 

Developmental screenings and tests were less likely to be transferred ;ri.th 
only 31% of the programs transferring them for all children and 22% not trans- 
ferring them for any children. Social services records were the least likely 
to be transferred with 58% of the programs not transferring these records for 
any children, possibly reflecting the sensitive nature of such records. 



Directors* Reports on Staff Involvement In Transition 

Even though not all programs transferred records, 84% of the directors 
reported that they involved program coordinators and teachers in transition by 
informing them about procedures for transferring records to the elementary 
school, meetings with school personnel or plans for children or parents to 
visit the school. Eighty-six percent of the directors reported that Head Start 
teachers received guidance or training on activities to help prepare children 
for elementary school. 

Head Start directors reported on the concerns which their staffs had about 
the transition of children and families into elementary school. Eighty-one 
percent of the directors reported staff concerns that school staff might not 
encourage parents to become involved in school activities or decision-making 
groups. Seventy-three percent (73%) of the directors reported staff concerns 
about the children's readiness for the academic demands of school. Seventy 
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Table 4 

Directors' Reports of 
Staff Concerns About Transitioii 
of Children Into School 
(N - 108) 



Number of Directors Expressing 
Cone era 



Type of Concera 

School staff might not 
encourage pareu«.s to 
become involved ia school 
activities or decision- 
making groups 



Children might pot be 
ready for academic 
demands of school 



School staff might not 
work with Head Start 
parents in helping children 
adjust to school 



Information on individual 
children might not be used 
appropriately by the 
schools 



Head Start staff would 
have difficulty working 
with school staff 

School teachers will not 
speak the primary 
language of the children 
or parents 



Staff 
Concerned 
% 



Staff 
Not Concerned 
Z 



81 



19 



73 



27 



70 



30 



48 



52 



40 



35 



60 



65 
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percent (70%) expressed staff concerns that school staff might not work with 
Head Start parents in helping children adjust to school. Less than half of the 
directors stated concertis that information on individual children might not be 
used appropriately by the schools or that school teachers would not speak the 
primary language of the children or parents. 

These concerns reflect the discontinuity that is often perceived between 
Head Start programs and schools in which children move from a child-oriented, 
learning through play environment to a more structured, formal academic set- 
ting, and in which parents move from a supportive environment in which they 
have the opportunity to be decisionmakers and program participants to one in 
which they are largely excluded from the education of their children. 

Activities For Parents 

Head Start programs reported a number of activities that they undertook 
to 2ssist parents in the transition to school by familiarizing them with the 
school, its staff and its procedures. 

Virtually all programs surveyed (90%) reported that they provided parents 
with information on how they can help their children practice skills needed for 
elementary school. Most (86%) provided parents with suggestions for summer 
activities for children or a list of books the parents could read to their 
child. Most programs (78%) reported that they helped Head Start parents 
understand what to look for and what to do about their child •s feelings and 
reactions to being in elementary school. Most (72%) also said they provided 
parents with information on how to deal with the school their child was 
entering. Thus pare - education activities that fit naturally into a Head 
Start program •s parent involvement component were widely implemented by the 
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Table 5 



Directors' Reports of 

Transition 
Activities For Parents 
(N =« 108) 



Activity Provided 

Type of Activity Yes No 

% % 

Information on how parents can help 

their children practice skills needed 90 10 

for elementary school 



Suggestions for summer activities or a 

list of books parents can read to 86 14 

their children 



Helping Head Start parents understand 

what to look for and what to do about 78 22 

their child's feelings and reactions 
to being in elementary school 



Provided parents with information for 

parents on how to deal with the school 72 28 

their child will be entering 



Arrange for parents to visit the new 54 46 

school 



Arranged for parents to meet their 46 54 

child's new teacher 
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Head Start programs surveyed. However, activities outside of parent meetings 
such as arranging for parents to visit the new school and meet their child •s 
new teacher were undertaken by fewer programs. Only 54% arranged for visits 
and 46% arranged for parents to meet their child's teacher. One of the 
reasons for the latter low percentage may be that in many school districts 
children are not assigned to a specific teacher until the fall so it was not 
possible for parents to meet the teacher until then. 



Activities For Children 

The directors were asked about their efforts to prepare children for 
wransition in three areas: talking with the children about how school will 
differ from Head Start, arranging for the children to visit the new school, 
and arranging for them to meet their new teacher. Virtually all of the 
programs (90%) talked with children about Head Start/ school differences, while 
only 60% arranged for the children to visit the school, and 43% arranged for 
them to meet their new teacher. 



Problems In Transition 

Directors were asked about the three biggest problems they encountered in 
transition. Responses varied widely but there were a number of key problems 
noted by large numbers of directors. 

Table 7 shows the problems ranked as the first, second, or third biggest 
problem. 

Directors found the large number of .elementary schools involved in transi- 
tion to be the greatest problem, making their jobs of joint planning and trans- 
fer of records more difficult. Parental issues were ranked ne^^^. Directors 
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Table 6 



Directors' Reports of 

Activities To 
Prepare Children For 
Transition 
(N = 108) 



Ty pe of Activity 



Head Start staff talked with children 
about ways elementary school will 
differ from Head Start 



Program Activity 
Yes No 



% 



90 



10 



Head Start arranged for children to: 
visit school 
meet new teacher 



60 
43 



40 
57 
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Table 7 



Problems 
Directors Reported 
in Transition^ 
(N » 87) 



Problem 



Too many different elementary 
schools are involved 

Parents lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
personnel or environment or fear 
distrust or do not feel welcome 
in schools 

There is no written agreement with 
the school system 

There is little cooperation from 
the school board or school staff 

Too many children are involved 

Lack of trust between Head Start 
and the school system 

Children lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
personnel or environment 

School programs are inappropriately 
academic 

Schools don't use information that 
is sent 

Schools want information Head Start does 
not have 



^Each director could report three problems 
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No. of Programs 
Ranking Problem 
Ist, 2nd or 3rd 

N % 



50 



48 



34 

29 
18 

16 

10 



6 
1 



57 



55 



39 

33 
21 

18 

11 

8 

7 
1 
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identified as problems parents lacking the skills to deal with the school and 
school personnel and fearing, distrusting or not feeling welcome in the 
schools. Examples of comments were ''There is no parent involvement in the 
public school, parents often feel unwelcome and inadequate," ""There is c basic 
lack of trust between the parents and the school" and "There is a lack of 
staff time in the public schools for parent communication." 

Thirty-four directors ranked the lack of a written agreement with the 
schools regarding transition as the first, second or third biggest problem. 
Twenty-nine directors noted that there is little cooperation from the school 
board or school staff. The fact that too many children are involved in tran- 
sition came nest with eighteen directors mentioning it» The lack of trust 
between Head Start and the school system was noted by sixteen directors as one 
of the top three problems. 

Children lacking the skills needed for dealing with the elementary school 
personnel or environment was a problem identified by ten directors. Seven 
directors felt that school programs were inappropriately academic and six felt 
that the schools did not use the information that Head Start sent. Only one 
director noted that schools wanted information that Head Start did not have, 
possibly reflecting the situation that few schools request records or other 
information. 



Critical Incidents 

Effective Transitition Incidents 

Directors were also asked to describe "critical incidents" or sitixations 
in which transition efforts were effective and ones in which efforts encoun- 
tered barriers. The type of situation most frequently described (by 30 
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directors) in which efforts were affective were those in which effective 

conmunication between Head Start and the schools was promoted and/or meetings 

were held betweern Head Start and school staff or parents. The following are 

examples of such situations* 

••Head Start officials ccnferrsd with principals in each county requesting 
to have one kindergarten teacher serve on the Head Start education 
committee." 

"Each spring the school principals, school psychologist, school social 
worker and special education directors from the receiving schools meet 
with the Head Start central staff to discuss the needs of the children 
who will be attending their kindergarten program in the fall." 

"The Local Education Agency's preschool team is housed on site at the 
Head Start Center. The preschool team meets with Head Start teachers, 
parents and adminiatrative staff in an effort to provide appropriate 
placement (for children)." 

**At one of the elementary schools we invited the two kindergarten 
teachers to cose out and observe our Head Start classroom and give us a 
critique on what they did and did not like. We thought they might come 
out for an hour or two. Instead they came during their spring break and 
spent the entire day in the classroom basically volunteering as teacher 
aides* They gave many compliments and also many suggestions for Improve- 
ment. The most important thing that came out of this was the mutual 
respect which the Head Start and kindergarten teachers developed for each 
other 

Nineteen directors described situations in which a particular handicapped 

child was helped through the transition process. In these cases. Head Start 

staff and school staff worked 'together to ensure a successful transition. 

Some examples follow: 

"A child with visual impairment functioned very well in the Head Start 
classroom, but the school system resisted mainstreaming the child. We 
got them to observe the child in our classroom. They then agreed to 
place the child in a regular kindergarten classroom. One for our side I" 

"One of our children was severely physically handicapped and non-verbal. 
The parents wanted their child in Head Start in order for the child to 
see how non-handicapped children interacted in a group setting. They 
were sure that when she became school aged that she would become 
institutionalized. Through case conferences between Head Start, the 
public school and the parent, the child is now attending a physically 
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handicapped classroom and is doing extremely well. The parents are now 
taking each year point by point to help determine the best placement for 
their child." 

Ten directors related incidents in which individual non-handicapped 
children were helped in transition. Examples of these situations include the 
following; 

former Head Start child was a discipline problem to the kindergarten 
teacher. Records had previously been transferred tc the public school 
system but they never reached the teacher. The child has a long history 
of abuse. The kindergarten teacher was inappropiately reprimanding the 
child for his behavior. The Head Start teacher requested a meeting with 
the public school personnel to follow up on the child. Through this 
conference the entire approach and environment was changed for the child. " 



"We had' a primarily Spanish-speaking child entering the kindergarten pro- 
gram with limited English skills. We sent a letter to the principal of 
the elementary school requesting that the child be placed in the classroom 
with a Spanish-speaking teacher. Additionally, the Head Start teacher 
accompanied the parent to kindergarten registration. 

Head Start contacted the Director of the Language Development Lab in 
another school district. The Language Development Specialist came to the 
Head Start classroom to assess the child, and he made the recommendation 
that the child be placed in a Kindergarten program in his district. The 
Language Development Specialist will be working with the child •s mother 
in placing the child in the appropriate program." 



"This was an actual situation that happened to one of our families. We 
had a child with a late birthday who was considered too immature for 
kindergarten. When Head Start staff went to the school to intervene on 
behalf of the child and family, the child was allowed to remain in 
kindergarten with an aide that was provided by the elementary school." 



"A former Head Start child was placed in a bilingual classroom and bussed 
to a nev school. The parent called and told the child* s former Head Start 
teacher that she did not want her child bussed from the local school or 
in a bilingual classroom. The Head Start teacher, who speaks Spanish, 
agreed with the parent and became an advocate for the child and parent. 
The district decided to place the child in a regular kindergarten for one 
month. If the child had problems, she would be returned to a bilingual 
classroom. The child stayed in a regular classroom and did very well." 
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Five directors described effective transition efforts in which activities 



were held to help the children adjust to school. For example, 

''The Head Start center teacher arranged to spend a week in class 
discussing what to expect when the children went to the elementary 
school, and then arranged to visit one kindergarten class* Because these 
children attend three different schools, it was not possible to take the 
childrea to their specific school, but they at least got to see a 
kindergarten classroom* We have had several good comments about this 
part of the program* 

''The hcoe visitor, parent and child went to the elementary school to meet 
the teacher and see the room the child would atteiid* The child was 
allowed to familiarize himself with the room — toys, books — and get 
acquainted with the teacher during the 15 minute period* This visit was 
one of the last home visits of the year and had been pre-arranged with the 
teacher* We feel it is very important to give the child a positive and 
pleasant experience with his new environment for the fall kindergarten 
program*** 

Three directors described incidents in which records were sent from the 

Head Start to the school, facilitating transition* For example, 

**In April we sent a roster to the four elementary schools of the Head 
Starters living in their boundaries* Each school sent us their kinder- 
garten roundup flyers* We gave these to our parents along with verbal 
encouragement to register for kindergarten in person on that day* Several 
parents requested copies of their children's education files which con- 
tained copies of the Carolina Developmental Profile completed for each 
child* These copies were given to the appropriate kindergarten staff*** 

Two or fewer directors reported incidents in which the Head Start worked 
with a special school unit to promote transition, disputes over child eligi- 
bility to enter s-^hool because of entry dates were resolved, an institutional 
change was facilitated such as the signing of a written transition agreement 
or the director reported that Head Start *s position as part of the school 
system facilitated transition* 



Barriers to Transition 

Directors were also asked to descrxbe incidents in which they encountered 
barriers to effective transition* The situation most frequently described was 
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Table 8 



Directors* Critical Incidents 
That Were Effective in Promoting Transition 
(N - 80) 



Incident 

Effective communication was promoted between 
Head Start, the school, and parents, including 
parent and staff meetings. 



No> of Directors Reporting 



30 



A specific handicapped child was assisted in 
transition. 



20 



A specific non-handicapped child was assisted in 
transition. 



Activities were held to help children adjust to or 
learn about school. 



Records/ information was sent to the school regarding 
the individual children. 



Head Start works with a special school unit to 
enhance transition. 



Institutional changes were made. 



Head Start is part of the school. 



2 
2 
2 



A problem with the school entry cutoff date was 
overcome. 



Other 



2 
5 
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one in which school programs for handicapped children were inadequate (26 



directors). Some examples of this included the following: 

"The Board of Education System makes it impossible to have good transi- 
tions. The handicapped effort faces much resistance, lack of coopera- 
tion, inability to look at outside evaluations, or deal with parents and 
their rights," 

"Rural communities have inherent problems in their lack of existing 
special education services for handicapped and high risk children. One 
of our counties co-ops with a larger and distant metropolitan school for 
special services. The rural school is a "step-child" which places the 
Head Start child very low on their priority list. Testing and case con- 
ferences had to be doggedly advocated for. If you are unaware of the law 
they will take advantage of your ignorance and continue to postpone 
follow-up. There seems to be a lack of appreciation for early 
intervention if it interferes with deadlines," 

"Children have to travel a long distance to special needs classrooms. 
Local school districts do not serve all special needs children in their 
home school, ^ Parents have genuine concern about length of bus run and 
some refuse to place their children in special class. This is the only 
real barrier faced by the program and happens each year," 

The lack of cooperation and respect for Head Start from the school system 

were of particular chagrin to the surveyed directors, 

"At a recent staff meeting involving Head Start staff and staff from one 
of the elementary schools one of the kindergarten teachers said "My major 
complaint about Head Start kids is that they don't know how to sit still. 
You guys must let they run wild," When we asked her to explain what she 
meant it became apparent that she expects her kindergarten children to sit 
at little desks for part of the day. We explained our curriculum and that 
there was definite classroom control but that we did not think her 
expectation of sitting in the desk was age appropriate. She became very 
defensive and refused to discuss the matter further. She seemed to judge 
all Head Start children based on a few behavior management problems that 
she had in the past. 

She also questioned in a very haughty manner the qualifications of the 
Head Start teachers. She was shocked at the large percentage of our 
teachers who have college degrees. She seemed not to believe us. We have 
asked her to visit the centers on several occasions but she could not find 
the time. The other school teachers at the staff meeting made faces like 
they did not agree with her but no one contradicted her," 



"We have been working in one school district for the past 17 years. The 
curriculum is highly academic and the public school staff has expressed 
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Table 9 



Directors' 
Critical Incidents In Which Barriers 
to Transition were Encountered 
(K « 70) 



Incident 

School programs for handicapped children 
were inadequate 



Lack of cooperation and respect for Head 
Start from the school system 



School entry cut-off dates caused problems 



Parental decisions caused problems 



School programs were inadequate for non- 
handicapped children 



Schools showed a lack of respect for 
parents 



Other 
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No. of Directors Reportini^ 
26 

17 
6 
6 
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very stereotypical attitudes about Head Start children and f:>milie8. One 
home visitor was intervening on behalf of a very developmentally advanced 
Head Start child. The school felt this child should not enter kinder- 
garten due to her family background. When the parent and staff member 
said the child had been in Head Start for two years and was quite bright, 
the school staff replies that "All they do i^ Head Start is eat:"** 

••in some school districts, several kindergarten teachers complain that 
they receive Head Start childrens' folders two-three months aft«r school 
begins. The Head Start program hand delivers childrens» folders to each 
public school during the month of June, where Head Start children will be 
attending. The information provided on each chiH gives the teacher a 
good assessment of these childrens* skills. If the teachers were to 
receive t.je childrens* folders prior to a child's enrollment in their 
classroom, they would be aware of preschool experiences the child h'^^ had 
and would be able to help the child adjust to the new environment. They 
would also be able to compare the child's strengths and weaknesses. It 
appears that school personnel are not getting folders to the teachers 
early enough for them to utilize the information nead Start has rxovided." 

Scaool entry cut-off dates have caused problems for several Head Start 

programs, as the following incidents relate. 

"One barrier we have faced with some of our Read Start families is when a 
child with a late birthday is judged by the elementary school to be too 
immature for kindergarten. The child is forced to remain at home for 
another year. Teachers and/ or administrative staff in most schools are 
not willing to accomodate any special needs children in kindergarten who 
are not handicapped. 

-Procedures for the transition of Head Start four year olds to the public 
school kindergarten classroom are taking place for the second year in our 
program. There are conflicting opinions concerning the advantages of five 
year old enrollment when there are indications of non-readiness (the male 
population in particular). The cut-off date for kindergarten eligibility 
is September 1 in most of our unified school districts, therefore, there 
are some very young five year olds which are eligible for kindergarten 
entry. It should also be noted that kindergarten is not mandatory in our 
state. 

Two specific cases occurred in 1935-86 in which thn male children met the 
kindergarten screening criteria, but poor attration span and deficits in 
some motor activities were observed* In both cases the families were 
•^dvised to keep the children home for another year, with the assumption 
that one or more year of development would counter the developmental lags. 
Therefore, the children did remain at home. Consequently, one family was 
able to provide limited pre-school experience the next year while the 
other family was not able to provide this experience for their child. 
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Some children are susceptible to developmental lags while others may be 
learning disabled or slow learners. Current practices in the field of 
special t^ducation do not adequately identify these two populations of 
students at four and five years cf age. The gaps between readiness and 
school entry criteria are not always beneficial to these children/ 

Inappropriate parental decisions about placement can also hamper the 

transition of a child. This Is a particularly difficult issue. Head Start 

programs usually recognize parents' rights to make these decisions even though 

they itay not agree with them. Six directors described such incidents. 

•*At the final staffing of the Head Start year, Head Start staff and the 
Child Find Coordinator from the school system recommended that this little 
girl not go into public kindergarten. Because of the child's delayed 
social skills and very late August birthday, it was recommended that she 
return to Head Start instead of kindergarten. Her mother was aware of all 
Information hct decided against the team recommendation and placed b^r in 
kindergarten. The child was removed from the kindergarten a month into 
school., (Kindergarten is not mandatory in our state. At this time^, her 
mother tried to place her in Head Start but we had no openings. The 
child, therefo'^e, did not receive services last school year." 

**One child was not ready for the kindergarten curriculum* Several staff 
members spoke to parents and school personnel about our concerns. Head 
Start wanted to keep the child, the school district was in agreement, but 
the parents refused. The child is not doing well and the parents are 
placing blame on Head Start. This is very frustrating to all. We also 
realize it is the parents' right to choose the best placement for their 
child." 

"One school district only has a classroom to help ten children who can use 
something similar to a young five's progtam. In spite of documenting the 
need for more openings they do not plan to provide them. They are 
telling the parent to keep the children home or send them back to Head 
Start putting us in an awkward situation." 



**Th«re seems to be a push in the district to place many Spanish speaking 
children in a bilingual classroora unnecessarily." 

Three directors described situations in ' h the schools showed a lack 

of respect for parents or did not allow them to be meaningfully involved in 

school activities as the following examples demonstrate. 

•*One of the barriers in placing Head Start children intc the regular 
kindergarten classroom is thw difference in teacher attitude bet%,een Head 
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Start and the schools (even though Head Start is part of the school 
system) • 



Head Start teachers welcome parents in the classroom and it appears that 
in most of the cases kindergarten teachers view parents as an extra 



The specific case involved a Head Start parent and a kindergarten teacher* 
The parent wanted to help in the classroom, as she had done many times in 
Head Start. The kindergarten teacher informed the parents both verbally 
and nonverbally that she did not want any parents helping in her 
classroom* 

The kindergarten teacher said the parent could work as room mother of help 
prepare materials outside the classroom, but she did not want extra adults 
in the room*** 

The remaining directors described other types of incidents in which the 
child •s problems created a difficult transition or there were institutional 
problems such as school system consolidation that made transition difficult. 



The Head Start directors sampled reported that a high percentage of their 
programs conducted a variety of transition activities with local elementary 
schools* Over two-thirds of the programs prov'ided information about Head 
Start to the schools, participated in joint planning, and provided names of 
entering children to the schools* The majority of directors met with the 
school superintendent, but very few had written transition agreements with the 
schools * 

Directors reported that most of the Head Start programs transfer child 
records for at least &ome children, but except for handicapped children* s 
IEP*s, most programs did not transfer records for all children* 

Over two-thirds of the directors reported staff concerns that parents 
would not te encouraged to participate in school activities and that children 
were not academically ready for school* 



burden* 



Summary 
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The great majority of Head Start programs reported providing information 
to parents and children on transition, but sixty percent or fewer arranged 
concrete activities such as visits to school or meetings with the new teacher* 

Directors found the large number of elementary schools involved, the lack 
of parent skills to deal with the school and the lack of written agreements to 
be the greatest problems they encountered* However, in describing critical 
incidents in vAich they encountered barriers to transition, directors were 
most likely to describe situations in which school programs for handicapped 
children were inadequate, in which there was a lack of respect for Head Start 
from the school system and in which school entry cut-off dates caused problems* 

Examples of effective transitions Included situations in which communica- 
tion was enhanced, and instances in which both a particular handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children were helped* 



For each Head Start program surveyed, one principal was randomly selected 
from all the schools in the Head Start service area* The principal provided 
the perspective of school administration on the transition process* 

Eight-two principals responded to the survey* Seventy-nine percent of 
these principals directed schools in which children enter at the kindergarten 
level* Two administered schools that began with first grade* In one school 
children entered either kindergarten or first grade* In the fall of 1986, the 
number of children who entered the first year of these schools ranged from 13 
to 360 with a median of 83 children* Of these, the number of children who had 
attended Head Start ranged from two to 95* 



Principals* 



Reports on Transition 
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Participation In Transition Activities 

Principals described their participation in various transition activities. 
As Table 10 shows, a slight majority indicated that they had undertaken or 
participated in most of the activities. 

The largest percentage (77%) had provided information to Head Start about 
the school and 75% had received the names of the Head Start children entering 
their elementary school. Sixty-five percent had arranged for Head Start 
children or parents to visit the school and 61% had received information about 
the purpose of Head Start, its claasroom methods or ways that Head Start 
children were prepared for elementary school. Fifty-six percent arranged for 
Head Start staff to visit the school, and 52% participated in joint planning 
with Head Start staff about transition procedures or transfer of records of 
individual children. 

Only 48% of the principals had met with school staff to discuss ways to 
facilitate the transition, and only 28% had developed a written transition 
agreement with Head Start, 

The average level of participation in the transition activities was 56%, 

Responses on these items from the principals were compared to the 
responses of their respective Head Start directors. Agreement was quite low. 
The principal and the Head Start director agreed that they had developed a 
written agreement in only 9% of the cases . Only 48% agreed that they had 
participated in joint planning. While it is possible that the Head Start may 
have developed written agreements or conducted joint planning with another 
elementary school in the area, or that the school may have worked with a 
different Head Start program than the one surveyed, the low degree of 
agreement casts doubt on the extent of cooperation between Head Start and the 
public schools, 
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Table 10 



Principals* Partirlpation 
in Transition Activities 
(N » 82) 



Activity Yes No 



% 



Participated in joint planning with Head 

Start staff about t*"^' sition procedures 52 48 

or transfer of recoras of individual 

children 



School staff met among themselves to 

discuss ways to facilitate the transition 48 52 



Provided information to Head Start about 

the school (e.g., contact persons and 77 23 

phone numbers, registration procedures,, 
scbool calendar) 



Arranged for Head Start staff to visit 

the school 56 44 



Developed written transition agreement 

with Head Start 28 72 



Received information about the purpose 

of Head Start, its classroom methods, 61 39 

or ways that Head Start children usre 
prepared for elementary school 



Received names of the Head Start children 

who would be entering elementary school 75 25 



Average transition activity level 56 
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Record Transfer 

Principals were asked about the records they received froa Head Start and 
the uses to which they put these records. As Table 11 shows, medical records 
were received for all children by the most principals (55%), other medically 
related records (speech, vision and hearing tests) were received for all 
children by almost half of the principals (49%). Individual Education Plans 
and certification of handicapping conditions for all relevant children were 
received by 43% and 40% of the principals, respectively. Fewer (33%, 32% and 
25%) rece-^ved developmental screenings, developmental test results or social 
service records on all children. A large percentage of principals received 
no social service records, development tests and screenings, handics^pped 
certification, lEPs, medical and dental records or speech, vision or hearing 
tests. 

Principals were asked how they used these records: to place the child in 
a class or group; to obtain evaluations or services for a child; to put in the 
child's record; or not to use them. As Table 12 shows, the most frequent uses 
were to put the records in the child's file and to obtain services or evalua- 
tions for the child. Medical records were most frequently placed in the 
child's file (89%). Records for handicapped children, either lEPs or certi- 
fication of handicapping condition, were also most often used to obtain 
services or to put in the child's record. They were also frequently used to 
place the child in a class or group (53% for lEPs and 49% for certification). 
Developmental screenings and tests were also frequently used for placement 
(48% and 46%, respectively). Principals rarely said that they did not use 
records if they received them. 
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Table 11 



Principals* Reports on 
Receipt of Child Information 
From Head Start 



Percentage of Children for Whom Provided 



Type of Information 

Results of developmental 
screenings (such as the 
Denver Developmental Test) 
N - 73 



All 

100% 
% 



33 



Most 
50-^99% 
% 



11 



Some 
1-49% 
% 



11 



None 
0% 
% 



45 



Results of speech, vision or 
hearing tests 
N » 75 



49 



17 



27 



Results of developmental 
tests (such as the Caldwell 
Preschool Inventory or 
Learning Assessment Profile) 
N = 73 



32 



10 



10 



49 



Medical and/ or dental records 
N = 75 



55 



4 
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Social services records 
N - 73 



25 



11 



11 



53 



(For handicapped children) 
Individual Education Plan 
(lEP) goals and objectives 
M « 77 



43 



14 



36 



Certification of the 
handicapping conJitioa 
N = 77 



40 



13 



42 
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Principals were almost equally divided as to whether or not they gave an 
feedback to the Head Start program on the helpfulness of the records with 48% 
saying they did and 52% saying they did not. 



School Staff Concerns 

Principals were asked if their staff had any of a number of concerns 
before Head Start children began school. As Table 13 shows, about two-thirds 
of the principals said their staffs did not have these concerns with the excep- 
tion of concerns about the Head Start children's readiness for school. In that 
instance 43% of the school staff were concerned, in contrast to school staff's 
own ability to work with parents or Head Start staff or speak the children's 
primary language in which 20% or fewer expressed concerns. 

Coordination with Parents 

Information can be an important contributor to parents' feeling of ease 
and familiarity in the transfer to school. Principals were queried about the 
types of information they provided parents about school requireme.ats and activ- 
ities. According to Table 14, virtually all schools provided information to 
parents on school procedures, bus schedules, materials needed by the child, 
opportunities for parent involvement and ways for parents to help children deal 
with school problems. 

When asked if any special information was given to Head Start parents 
only, 19% of the principals responded that they did give special information. 
Special infortmtion provided to Head Start parents included parent handbooks 
or newsletters, school procedures, calendars, discipline policies, progress 
reports/ report cards, and opportunities for parent involvement. They also 
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Table 12 



Principals' 
Use of Information 
Received from Head Start 



Use 



Type of Information 

Results of developmental 
screenings (such as the 
Denver Developmental Test) 
(N-40) 



To place I To obtain I I 

child in I services or I To put in 1 

class or 1 evaluations! the child's! Did^will 

group ! fcr ^ " A \ record j not use 

1 I I 

% I % I % I 2 



48 



65 



63 



Results of speech, visicn or 
hearing tests (N°55) 



29 



73 



64 



Results of developmental 
tests (such as the Caldwell 
Preschool Inventory or 
Learning Assessment Profile) 
(N-37) 



46 



54 



62 



Medical and/ or dental records 
(N-49) 



19 



57 



89 



Social services records (N"34) 



15 



56 



76 



(For handicapped children) 
Individual Education Plan 
(lEP) goals and objectives 
(N-49) 



53 



82 



61 



Certification of the 
handicapping condition (N*'45) 



49 



76 



67 
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Table 13 



Principals • Assessment of 

School Staff Concerns 
About Head Start Children 
Entering School 
(N « 81) 



% of Principals 
Expressing Concern 



Concerned 



Not Concerned 



Concern 

School staff •s ability to work with 
Head Start parents in helping their 
children adjust to school 



School staff •s ability to speak the 
pr-'.mary language of the parents or 
children 



Head Start children's readiness for 
the academically oriented demands in 
elementary school 



School staff's ability to work with 
Head Start staff 



20 



80 



19 



82 



43 



58 



16 



84 



39 
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Information Provided 
to Parents 
By Schools 
(N - 82) 



Type of Information 

School procedures and policies 



Provided 



% 

100 



Not Provided 



Bus schedule 



Materials supplied j taoney needed by child 



Opportunities for parent involvement 



90 
96 
98 



10 
4 
2 



Ways for parents to help children 
deal with school problems 



95 
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included information on the PTA, on the importance of parental interest in 
academic progress, on supplementary school services, on pre-registration and 
on home visits for families* 

One premise in transition is that parents will feel more welcome in the 
school, more involved and more informed if school personnel discuss their 
children with them soon after school begins. Principals were asked how 
frequently this happens during the first month of school and with what 
percentage of the parents. (Table 15) Topics for discussion included child's 
strengths, the child's developmental level, child's needs for screening or 
evaluation, child's limitations or special needs and ways for parents to make 
their concerns about their children known to the staff. 

In the majority of schools someone had met with gome or most of the 
paretkts on these topics. In over a quarter of the schools someone had talked 
to all parents about ways for parents to make their concerna about their 
children known to the staff. 

Principals' Reports on Problems in Transition 

Principals were asked to identify the three bigges'. problems in transi- 
tion from a prepared list, adding their own if they were not included on the 
list. Problems with the transition process from Head Start to school can 
range from the number of children involved to un20operative parents. 

As Table 16 shows, 50% of the principals did not identify either a first, 
second or third problem. The problem most frequently cited as the first, 
second or third biggest problem was that parents lack the skills for dealing 
with elementary school personnel (14%). This was followed by information 
about individual children being absent or inadequate (10%), no written 
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Table 15 



Number of Principals Reporting 
Staff Talking with Varying 
Percentages of Parents About 
Children During the First Month 
of School 
(N - 77) 



Percentage of Parents 
with whom School Staff Spoke 



Topic 


All 
100% 
% 


Most 
50-99% 
% 


Some 
1-49% 
% 


None 
0% 
% 


Their child's strengths 


12 


31 


39 


19 


Their child's developmental 
level 


16 


29 


40 


16 


Their child's needs for 
screening/ assessment/ 
evaluation 


14 


27 


42 


17 


Their child's physical/ 
mental/ emotional limitations 
or special needs 


13 


25 


46 


17 


Ways for parents to make 
their concerns about children 
known to staff 


26 


31 


27 


16 


Average Perc<2nt of Parents 


16 


28 


38 


17 



With Whom St£iff Spoke 
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agreement with Head Start (8%), children lack skills for dealing vdth the 
elementary school environment (8%), too many children are iavolved (3%), and 
the schools want inforoaticn that Head Start docs not have (3%)^ 

Two percent noted communication problems and one percent each identified 
curriculum differences between the schools and Head Start and the lack of time 
for coordination. 



Critical Incidents 

As with the directors, principals were asked to describe single incidents 
in which transition was particularly effective and ones in which barriers to 
transition were encountered • 

As Table 17 shows, incidents were fairly widely disbursed over a number 
of categories with many principals not answering the question. Only 32 
responses were obtained. Most frequently cited successes were activitietv than 
helped children adjust to or learn about school. 

For example, 

'*The same activity can be a negative experience when teachers feeling 
•end-of-the-year doldrums' resent visitors and additional numbers (of 
children). However, when we allowed Head Start visitors, the most posi- 
tive part of the visit was the opportunity given those little ones to 
participate in a regular kindergarten "day" and to tour the building and 
visit with school personnel. 

•*A11 Head Start students who will be entering kindergarten in the fall of 
1987 have visited the classrooms and were given an orientation to this 
grade level by our kindergarten staff. Parents were involved also in this 
orientation." 

"In order to ease the transition into .^lementary school, visits are 
arranged and students are welcomed into school in the spring before 
entering In September,** 

**A kindergarten visit whare students came to the kindergarten room and 
spent an hour with the teacher and other personnel to help the students 
with transition (become familiar with the school bus, the building, the 
prospective teacher, etc.)** 
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Problem 



Table 16 

Problems Identified by Priacipals as First, Second or 
Third Biggest Problem By Survey and Grantees 
(N - 74) 

No. of Principals 
Ranking Problem 
1st, 2ni or 3rd 



No problem listed 



Parents lack skills for dealing with 
elementary school personnel or 
environment 



Information about individual children 
is absent or inadequate 



There is no written agreement with 
Head Start 



Children lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
environment 



Too many children are involved 



Schools want information that Mead 
Start does not have 



There are communication problems 
between the r^hools and Head Start 



There are curriculum differences 
between the two programs 



There is not enough time for 
coordination 



lEach principal could report three problem: 
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N 

105 
29 



22 



17 



16 



% 
50 

14 



10 
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Activities involving staff from both the schools and Head Start were des- 
cribed as easing transition by six principals. Some examples of these follow. 

••interstaff meetings — Situations (were) developed and provided for the 
staff of the elementarj school to meet with Head Start staff. Discussion 
was held in regard to each child-— their strengths, weaknesses and needs. 
It proved very helpful for the elementary staff and ultimately for the 
children." 

"Head Start teachers and kindergarten teachers met to discuss level of 
proficiency needed for success. All areas of study were discussed and 
plans were made for pre-K Head Start students to be exposed to areas 
needed for kindergarten student success." 

Four principals noted incidents in which an individual handicapped child 
was helped in transition as the following examples illustrate. 

"A child was in Head Start and referred to the school systen* for evaula- 
tion. His conceptual developmental age was approximately 3 years and 4 
m aths. This child was placed in a kindergarten class in which a lot of 
emphasis was placed on language experience and a hands-on approach to 
le\rning. His mother was very eager to learn ways to help him and stayed 
in close contact with the kindergarten teacher. He quick].y began to make 
great strides in learning the required material as well as in social 
adjustment and self-confidence. At the end of the school year, the child 
was promoted to a regular first grade program." 

"A problem Head Start child was identified early. It helped to start 
evaluation in kindergarten and eventual placement of child in Special Ed." 

Two principals provided examples of incidents in which helpful information 

was provided by Head Start to the school or vice versa. 

"We had a meeting with the Head Start director in the spring of 1986 about 
the children who would be entering kindergarten in the fall. This infor- 
mation was helpful as far as determining what class to put the children 
in the fall and giving us an idea of the academic progress and any out- 
standing behavioral traits of each child." 

Three principals described the attributes of Head Start children which 
help them succeed In school c 

"They know school routines better than those wiio did not attend Head 
Start" 

"In general, the Head Start children are much more self reliant and have 
many skills that children of comparable backgrounds who do not attend Head 
Start do not have."" 
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Table 17 



Principals* Reports of 
Incidents in Which 
Transition Was Effective 
(N » 32) 



Principals Reporting 

Incident 



% 

Activities were held to help children adjust to or learn 



.about school 38 

Meetings were held between school ,taff and Head Start 

staff to discuss transition 19 

A specific handicapped child wa. helped in transition 13 

The schv^ol provided infonuation to Head Start and 

vice versa 6 

Head Start children are better prepared for school 9 
The school system learned about and cooperated with 

Head Start/a new transition plan eased t>: ^nsition 6 

A school meeting was held for parents 3 

Records were sent to the school 3 

A non-handicapped child •s transition to school was eaaed 3 
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Two principals described instances in which school staff learned about and 



cooperated with Head Start. 

••Our teachers and staff have familiarized themselves with Head Start's 
curriculun -Un Marco Ablerto- and have adapted portions of our own kinder- 
garten currictilua and roon arrangeaent to coincide with Head Start's. We 
have found that this familiarity helps the children to ad just. 

One principal each described incidents in which meetings were held for 
parents, records were sent to the schools and a non-handicapped child's transi- 
tion to school was eased. The incident below describes a parent meeting. 

"We had a special orientation meeting just for Head Start parents to 
address questions they had that might not be addressed at the regular 
kindergarten meeting. They submitted a list to the Head Start s^aff. At 
the suggestion of the Head Start staff, we held this meeting at 10:00 a.m. 
We were discouraged somewhat because we had only about 25 parents from a 
program that had 80 plus students." 

Principals also described incidents in which barriers were encountered in 
transition. Again, very few (18) responded. As Table 18 shows, the most fre- 
quently noted were incidents in which there were communication problems between 
the schools and Head Start. Also mentioned five times were situations in which 
a particular child had problems adjusting to school. 

In regard to communication/ cooperation problems, the following were 
described. 

••It has been reported to me that Head Start staff feels bound by the 
requirestenta of confidentiality and is not able to share transition data 
about incoming kindergarten students. 

Kindergarten teachers have not, in my view, been helpful to Head Start 
people by indicating what information they would like to have. Also, 
they have not gone to parents of Head Start kids with any direct appeal 
for information." 

••We sent le^ctera to Head Start asking for parent volunteers. It was 
reported to us that there was no response. We need nore cooperation from 
Head Start.- 

"We have found th^ • we are not informed about special children (emotional- 
ly handicapped, etc.) and the previous treatment, lEP's assessments they 
have had while in Head Start. Consequently, we often feel that we are 
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starting over and losing time when the child* s special programs are \ot 
continued.** 

Five principals described incidents in which a particular child or child- 
ren had problems adjusting to school, as the following examples illustrate* 

"Child was not adequately toilet-trained and as a result returned to the 
Head Start Program* When he started kindergarten the following year 
(secoud time) he was just fine* He was definitely ready and showed signs 
of maturity* •* 

"The problem of adjusting all day in school* We We bad children referred 
to the social worker for help and parents lack skills to deal with this 
particular problem* I think that the Head Start Program should make their 
students aware about adjusting all day in school*" 

Three principals described problems in which difficulties were encountered 

in obtaining services from other agencies as this example shows* 

**A studenL in our kindergarten program showed evidence of many physical 
problems* We contacted Head Start personnel and they were very concerned 
and reported the same patterns of physical problems* They had referred 
the child for testing and we had been given copies of the test results* 
The child was also under the care of Children* s Medical Services, but the 
physical problems persisted* Various agencies were contacted to assist 
in determining the cause of his problems and possible means of correcting 
them so he could perform satisfactorily in class* These efforts, however, 
were not totally successful titnd at the end of the school year, we were 
dealing with the same problems* The barriers we encountered were in no 
way related to problems with Head Start—they were very helpful — but with 
communicating with the other agencies and getting results from them after 
thei* evaluated the child* 

Parents were described as the barriers to transition by two principals* 

"Parents frequently do not understand the modus operandi of a large public 
school system as opposed to a small private agency*" 

One principal described the differing vi^ws of Head Start and the schools 

in regard to child readiness for school. 

"Head Start staff views student achievement and readiness differently than 
our school* We tested and screened all in-coming kindergarten students 
with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Pre-School Language 
Scale* We found two Head Start students v-sry low, they were two of 23 
lowest out of approximately 235 screened* When I called the Head Start 
director to inquire about these two students I was told they were two of 
their brightest students* This year, 13 out of 23 headstart students went 
into special kindergarten programs* Seven went into an all day program 
and six went into a pre-kindergerten program because of low readiness 
skills*" 
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Table 18 



Incidents Cited by Principals 
as Barriers to Transition 
(N » 18) 



Incident 



Principals Reporting 



Head Start children could not visit the school 
because of the large kindergarten enrollment 



N 



Parents caused the transition problem 



11 



There were problems with communication or cooperation 
between Head Start and the schools 



28 



A particular child or children had problems adjusting 
to school 



28 



There were problems with other agencies in receiving 
services 



17 



Head Start and the schools have different attitudes 
about readiness 



Incompatibility in schedules caused problems 



1 
1 



5 
5 
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Also mentioned were Incompatibility in schedules and difficulties in 
arranging for child visits because of the large number of children in 
kindergarten. 



Summary 



A majority of the principals reported participating in a variety of tran- 
sition activities each as joint planning, providing information to Head Start 
and arranging for Head Start staff visits to the school. However few princi- 
pals agreed with their correspondent Head Start director on their involvement 
in these activities. 

Fewer principals reported receiving records on children than Head Start 
directors said were sent, with the exception of social service records. 
Records (when received) were usually put in the child's file and used to obtain 



Of greatest concern to school staffs regarding transition was children's 
readiness for school. 

Schools provided information to parents independent of Head Start efforts. 
Most principals reported providing information on school procedures, calen- 
dars, opportunities for parent involvement and supplementary school services. 
In addition, in the majoricy of schools someone spoke with some or most of the 
parents about their child during the first month of school. 

While most principals did not identify problems with transition, those 
that did cited parents lacking skills for dealing with the elementary school, 
the lack of information about individual children, the lack of written 



services. 
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agreemeats and children lacking skills as problems. Similarly, critical inci- 
dents described most frequently as barriers to transition were ones in which 
communication problems occurred or in which a particular child had problems 
adjusting to school. Effective incidents were activities designed for children 
such as school visits and Head Start/school staff activities. 



A randomly selected kindergarten or first grade teacher in each school was 
asked to describe his/her transition efforts. Eighty teachers responded. The 
number of children in their classes ranged from 14 to 60 with a mean of 32. 
Ninety-five percent taught kindergarten, four percent taught first grade and 
one taught both. The number of Head Start children it? their classen ranged 
from two to 40 with a mean of nine. 

Transition Activities 

School teachers were asked about the ::ransition activities in which they 
had participated. The majority reported that they had not participated in suca 
activities as joint planning with Head Start, meeting with other school staff 
to discuss ways to facilitate transition, meeting with Head Start staff, or 
receiving information from Head Start school staff about the purpose of Head 
Start, its classroom methods or ways Head Start children were prepared for 
elementary school (Table 19). On the other hand, slightly more than half re- 
ported that they had provided information to Head Start about the school and 
had received the names of the Head Start children who would be entering school. 



School Teachers* 



Reports on Transition 
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Table 19 



Teachers* Participation in 
Transition Activities 
(N « 79) 



Activity 



Participated in joint planning with Head 
Start staff about transition procedures 
or transfer of records of individual 
chl'^diTen. 



Met with other school staff to discuss 
ways to facilitate the transition. 

Provided Information to Head Start about 
the school. 



Met with Head Start staff. 



Received information from Head Start or 
school staff about the purpose of Head 
Start, its cXassroom methods or ways 
Head Start children were prepared for 
elementary school. 



Received the names of the Head Start 
children who would be entering school. 
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Number of Teacherrs 
Who Participated 



Yes 



No 



33 



67 



29 

52 
41 



71 

48 
60 



44 



56 



63 
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Transfer of Records 

The teachers were asked what records they had received from Head Start and 
the uses they made of those records. 

As Table 20 shows, the majority of teachers did not receive records for 
developmental screenings, developmental tests, social services. Individual 
Education ^lans or Certification of Handicapping Condition on any children. 
The majority did receive medical records on the children, however, A sizable 
minority received all types of records on all the children, showing that from 
21 to 47% of the Head Start programs surveyed are sending a variety of records 
to the school and they are being passed along to the teachers. 

Teachers were also asked how they used the recordo they received. Four 
categories of uses were available and teachers could indicate that they used 
any, all, or none of them. Because from 38 to 68% of the teachers reported 
that they rece.lved no records of the various types, the number reporting uses 
were quite small. 

Forty-eight percent of the teachers reported that they received speech, 
hearing, or vision tests. The rost frequent use of these was to obtain ser- 
vices or evaluations for the child (67%) followed by their use to assist the 
child in class (58%), and to modify classroom activities (31%). The next 
largest number of teachers (45) used medical records to obtain services (56%) 
and to assist the child in class (29%). Developmental screenings were received 
by 34 teachers and used most to assist the child in class (59%), place the 
child in a classroom (44%), to obtain services (41%), in talks with parents 
(32%), and to modify classroom activities (26%). Developmental tests were 
received by 32 teachers and used much the same way. Social service records 
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Table 20 



Records Received by School Teachers 
from Head Start 



Type of Information 

Developmental Screenings 
(N - 75) 

Speech, Vision and Hearing 
Test (N » 78) 



Developmental Tests 
(N » 74) 

Medical Records 
(N =■ 76) 

Social Services Records 
(N - 76) 

Individual Education Plan 
(N = 63) 

Certification of Handicapping 
Condition (N - 60) 

Overall rate of records 
received 



All 
100% 
% 



33 

40 
30 
47 
21 
27 

25 
32 
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Percentage of Children For Which 
Records Were Provided 
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Most 
50-90% 
% 



6 
8 
5 
5 
5 

7 
6 



Some 
1-49% 
% 



15 
5 
7 
8 
3 



None 
% 



55 

39 
57 
41 
66 
65 

69 
55 
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Table 21 



Teachers* Use of 
Transferred Records 



Type of 
Infonaatlon 

Developmental 
Screenings 
N - 34 



To Place 
Child in 
Classroom 



44 



To Modify 
Classroom 
Activities 
% 



26 



To Assist 
Child in 
Class 
% 



59 



To Obtain 
Services 
or Evalu- 
ations 
for Child 
% 



41 



In Talks 

With 
Parents 
% 



32 



Did Not 

Use 
% 



12 



Speech, Vision 
and Hearing 
Tests 
N - 48 



19 



31 



58 



67 



19 



10 



Developmental 
Tests 
N - 32 



38 



38 



53 



34 



28 



13 



Medical 
Records 
N - 45 



16 



29 



56 



24 



13 



Social Service 
Records 
N « 26 



35 



46 



3C 



23 



Individur" 
Education 
Flan 
N - 22 



41 



59 



64 



68 



50 



Certixlcation 
of Handicapping 
Condition 
■ N - 19 



47 



53 



47 



74 



47 



16 
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were received by 26 teachers and used most frequently to obtain services for 
the child (46%), in talks with parents (38%), and to assist the child in class, 
although 23% — more than any other record — did not use them if they received 
them* Only 22 teachers received individual education plans, perhaps because 
many had no handicapped children in their classes. Of these, 64% used them to 
assist the child in class, 59% to modify classroom activities, and 507. in talks 
with parents. The certification of handicapping condition was recei.ved by 
fewer teachers (19) but was used in the same ways as the lEP. 

The teachers were asked if the information that Head Start provided was 
helpful. Eighty-one percent reported that it was helpful with only 19% report- 
ing that it was not. Only 17% reported giving any feedback to Head Start aboat 
the information that was provided. 

Although fewer than half of the teachers received records, those that did 
receive them apparently used them well. 

Teachers were asked about the concerns they had regarding the Head Start 
children before they began school. As Table 22 shows, the most teachers were 
concerned about the children's readiness for the academically oriented demands 
of elementary school, with 42% stating their concern. Fewer (17%) were con- 
cerned that they could not speak the same language as the children or that they 
would not be able to work with Head Start (7%). 

One issue of concern was whether teachers met with parents early in the 
school year. This is the t3rpe of attention parents are used to receiving in 
Head Start and a secies of questions was designed to determine i£ such efforts 
were continued in school. Teachers were asked with what percentage of the 
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Table 22 



Teachers* Concerns 
About Transition 
(N - 78) 



Concern 



Concerned 
N % 



Not Concerned 
N % 



Children would be ready for the 
academically oriented demands in 
elementary school 



33 42 



45 



58 



Teacher could speak the primary 
language of the Head Start parents 
or children 



13 



17 



65 



83 



Teacher could work with Head Start staff 



6S 



93 
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Table 23 



Percent of Teachers Who Talked With 
Parents About Child By Percentage of Parents 
(N - 76) 



Percent of Teachers by Percent of 
Parents Talked To 

All Moat Some None 

Teacher Talked With 100% 50-90% 1-49% 

Parents About % % % % 



Their child's strengths 21 26 34 18 



Their child's developmental 

level 18 24 ^8 20 



Their child's physical/ 
mental/ emotional limitations 
or special needs 



Ways for parents to make 
thexr concerns about their 
children known to staff 



Average Percent of 
Talking With Parents 



12 



24 



34 



30 



28 



/O 



21 



24 



28 



34 



24 



23 
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parents they talked about a series of child-related items each as their 
children's strength and needs (Table 23). 

Clearly in many places it was not custom^ry to discuss such issues with 
all parents during the first month of school, although the majority of teachers 
discussed child strengths, developmental level, need for screening, limita- 
tions, and ways to make their concerns known with at least some parents. How- 
ever, 32% said they discussed all of these items with less than 50% of the 
parents and 22% said they had no discussion with parents. 

Comparison of Head Start Children With Low Income Peers 

Teachers were asked to compare Head Start children in their classrooms to 
their low^income peers who did not attend Head Start. Teachers rated Head 
Start children equally or better prepared in six skill areas. As Table 24 
shows. Head Start children were rated as 3q»vil to or better prepared by an 
average of 92% of the teachers in the six skill areas: following directions, 
completing tasks, interacting appropriately with adults, interacting appro- 
priately with other children, standing up for their rights and performing 
school work at the appropriate level. 

In addition, teachers were asked if the Head Start children adjusted to 
school better than, about the same, or worse than their low-income peers during 
the first . nnth of school. Again, a large number of the teachers (96%) s:\ld 
the Head Start children adjusted the same or better than the other childreia. 

Teachers were asked for their perceptions of the three oiggest problems 
in the transition process. As Table 25 shows, teachers agreed with principals 
on most of the problems, but with some exceptions. 
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Table 24 



Comparison of Head Start Children to 
Low^Income Peers on Preparedness for 
School in Six Skill Areas 
(N « 77) 



Teachers Ratings on Children 

Less/Much Less Equally More/Much More 
Prepared Prepared Prepared 

% % % 



Following Directions 



29 



62 



Completiag Tasks 



30 



62 



Interacting Appropriately 
With Adults 



26 



66 



Interacting Appropriately 
With Children 



26 



70 



Standing Up For Their 
Rights 



42 



53 



Performing School Work at the 
Appropriate Level 



Average School Preparedness 



12 
8 



27 



30 



61 



63 



Average School Preparedness 
Equally or Better Prepared 



93% 
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Table 25 



Teachers* Determination of 
Three Biggest Problems in 
Transition^ 
(N « 65) 



Problem 



No« of Teachers Identifying Problem 

Problem Ranked 
1st, 2nd or 3rd 

N % 



Parents lack skills for dealing with 
elementary school environment 



38 



23 



Information about individual children 
is absent or inadequate 



35 



21 



Children lack skills for dealing with 
elementary school personnel or 
environment 



27 



16 



Too many children are involved 



16 



10 



There is no written agreement with 
Head Start 



14 



There is little cooperation from the 
school board, school superintendent, 
or other teachers 



12 



There is a lack of trust between 
Head Start and the school system 



Communication between Head Start and 
the school system is inadequate 



^Each teacher could provide three responses 
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Teachers considered parents lacking the skills for dealing with the ele- 
mentary school personnel or environment as both the single biggest problem and 
the most frequently noted problem ranked first, second, or thira, Thoir next 
greatest concern was ^bat infotmation regarding individual children was abSv^nt 
or inadequate reflecting the earlier finding that records and information did 
not appear to be reaching the teachers. Teachers also felt that the children 
lacked the skills needed to deal with elementary school, despite their ratings 
of them as better prepared than other lowincome children. Teachers also felt 
that too many children were involved, that there was no written agreement with 
Head Start, that there was little cooperation from the school board, the school 
superintendent or other tee Aers, that there is a lack of trust between Head 
Start and the school system and that communication between Head Start and the 
schools is inadequate. 



Summary 

Teachers were less likely than principals to have participated in transi- 
tion activities, although slightly more than half reported that they had pro- 
vided information to Head Start about the school and had received- the names of 
the children who would be entering school. 

Most teachers did not receive records on the children, indicating that if 
they reached the principals they were rarely passed on to the teachers, '^hen 
they did receivo records, teachers usually used them to obtain services or to 
assist the child in class. 

Of greatest concern to teachers was the children's academic readiness for 
school. 
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Teachers were slightly more likely to report that they did not talk to 
parents about their children during the first month of school than principals 
said they did. 

Over 90% of the teachers rated Head Start children equally or better 
prepared for school than their low-income peers on a variety of behaviors. 
Tearhers also thought Head Start children adjusted to school the same or 
better than their peers. 

As were principals, teachers were concerned that parents did not have the 
skills for dealing with elementary school personnel and .,hat information re- 
garding individual children was absent or inadequate. They also cited the 
children's lack of skills needed for school as problematic, apparently 
comparing tiiem to middle class children as they rated them better prepared 
than other low income children. 



Patents* Reports on Transition 



For each Head Start program and school surveyed, two parents were 
selected. These were parents of former Head Start children who were currently 
in their first year of scliool in the selected teacher's class. Of these 288 
parents, 185 responded. The majority of the parents had a child aged six v'^o 
had been In Head Start for one year. Thirty^eight percent of the children had 
attended for two years. The majority (65%) had at least Oiie older sibling a^nd 
62% had at least one sibling who had attended Head Start. 

Preparation for School 

There are a variety of possible activities to help prepare parents for the 
transition of their children from Head Start to school. Table 26 shows the 
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Table 26 



Transition Activities for 
Parents Conducted 
Before School Entry 
(N » 185) 



Yes No Don't Know 



L 



Head Start told parent how 

school would differ from 66 29 5 

Head Start 

Head Start had a meeting or 

home visit for parents about 86 10 4 

children starting school 

Parent attended meeting 

or participated in home 95 5 0 

visit 

School or teacher had a 76 22 3 

meeting for parents 

Parent attended meeting 92 8 0 

Head Start arranged for 

parents to visit child's 50 41 9 

new school 

Parent attended school visit 46 54 0 

Parent given consent form 75 12 14 

to sign to transfer records 

Head Start gave parents list 

of books about school to 36 54 10 

read to child 

(If list ^iven) 

Parent vMd books to chiltf 94 6 0 

Parent talked to child about 94 6 0 

^ys school would differ from 
Head Start 
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percentage of parents who had the opportunity and participated in such acti- 
vities. As can be seen, most parents reported that the Head Start programs 
provided these opportunities for them. Eighty-six percent of the parents 
reported that Head Start held a me -.ting or conducted a home visit for them 
about their children starting school. Of these parents, 95% attended the 
meeting or participated in the home visit. Somewhat surprisingly only 66% of 
the parents reported that Head StaJt told the parent how school would differ 
from Head Start. It would seem that all Head Start programs would convey this 
information, but especially those that had a meeting or home visit about 
school. 

In contrast, only 76% of the parents reported that the schools had a 
meeting for parents. Of those parents, 92% said that they attended the 
meeting. 

It would be expected that with transition as a major initiative, all Head 
Start programs would be undertaking a variety of fairly concrete transition 
activities such as arranging for parents to visit the child's new school, 
having parents sign consent forms, and giving parents lists of book& about 
school to read to the child. While many parents reported that their Head 
Start programs did these things, many reported that they did not. Only 50% of 
the parents said that Head Start arranged for them to visit the child's new 
school. Of the parents for whom vis?,ts were arranged, all but six attended 
the visits. Seventy-five percent of the parents said they were given a consent 
form to sign to transfer records, although as this is a Head Start Performance 
Standard, it seems rather low. Only 36% of the parents reported that Head 
Start gave them a list of books about s^^hool to read to their child. If 
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Table 27 



Parental Ag-^^eement 
with Statements 
Evaluating Head Start's 
Preparation for Transition 
(N « 185) 



Agree Disagree 

Statement % % 



Head Start taught me 'rnys to 96 

help my child get along in 

school 



The information about school 9 91 

came from Head Start too late 



Head Start told me most of what 

I wanted or needed to know about 84 16 

school 



Heat Start had too much written 10 90 

material aud not enough talking 



I felt ready to deal with the new 95 5 

school 
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they received the list, 94% of the parents read the books to the child. 
Ninety-four percent of the parents sdld that they talked to their child about 
ways school would differ from Head Start. 

Parents were asked to evaluate their Head Start's performance in preparing 
them for the child's transition by agreeing or disagreeing with a series of 
statements. Three of the statements were worded positively and two negatively • 
Generally parenta gave Head Start high marks for their preparatory work. As 
Table 27 shows, oaly on the item ^Head Start told me most of what I wanted or 
needed to know about school" did more than 15% of the parents disagree with the 
statement. 

In addition to responding to prepared statements about Head Start ^s 
preparation of them foi* school, 32 parents provided their own thoughts in 
response to the question •^What else do you think Head Start could have done to 
prepare you for your child's new school? (Table 28) (Thirty-five responses 
were received from 32 parents.) 

Ten parents felt that Head Start should provide more information such as 
on the importance of attending school orientation, providing a list of services 
schools offer, informtion on what the child will be taught in school, and "how 
ha 'd it is to get a straight answer" from the schools. 

Ten parents felt that Head Start should teach more things, generally more 
academic skills (numbers, handwriting, ABC's) as ^ell as behavioral skills (to 
be more independent, to behave in school). Eight parents wanted visits to the 
school for parents and children or a similar orientation for children. Six 
parents wanted meetings for parents and children with the kindergarten teacher 
at Head Start. Finally, one parent wanted more flexibility in Head Start's 
programming so that the child could stay in Head Start an additional year. 
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Table 28 



Parents* Suggestions For 
Additional Things Head Start 
Could Do To Prepare For Transition 
(N « 35) 



Parents Responding 
N % 



Provide More Information to Parents 10 29 



Teach children additional things/ learn 10 29 

what children need to know in school 



Provide visits to the schools for parent 8 23 

or children 



Have meetings with the kindergarten 6 17 

teachers 



Allow children to stay in Head Start 
longer 
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Table 29 



Parental Concerns 
About Child Starting School 
(N » 185) 



Concern 



Parent has concern 



Yes No 



% 



Teacher would noc understand child's 
needs 



Hov child would behave 



48 
42 



52 
58 



Teacher would not spend enough 
time with child 



29 



71 



Child would not be able to do 
the school work 



28 



72 



Parent would not be able to 
communicate with teacher easily 



27 



74 
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These concerns, although from a minority of parents, reflect bo».h general 
transition concerns (for meetings, visits, information) but also the tension 
between the developmental curriculum of Head Start and the academic demands of 
the school and Head Start •s response to those demands. 

Parental Concerns 

Parents were asked about their concerns for their children just before 
they started school. These were fairly normal concerns that almost any parent 
might have with a child starting school. As Table 29 shows the most parents 
(48%) were concerned that the teacher would not wmderstand their child's needs, 
A slightly smaller number (42%) were concerned about how the child would behave 
in school. For the other concerns a fairly consistent percentage (26-29%) were 
concerned about the parents own ability to communicate with the teacher easily 
(27%), the child's ability to do the school work (28%) and that the teacher 
would not spend enough time with the child (29%), 

Child Behavioral Problems 

Stress from transition often manifests itself in children's behavior. 
Parents were asked about a variety of physical or emotional problems their 
children might have experienced during the first month of school. Generally a 
very small percentage of children were reported as experiencing these problems. 

The most frequently reported symptom (23%) was that the child wanted more 
attention than usual (Table 30), E^.even percent of the parents reported that 
their children wanted to stay home from school, and nine percent reported that 
their children cried more than usual, got sick or had more trouble sleeping 
than usual. Almost no children had more bad dreams or wet their beds more 
than usual. 
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Table 30 



Child Problems During 
First Month of School 
(N - 184) 



Problem 



Wanted more attention than usual 



Experienced By Child 



Yes 



N % 
42 23 



No 



N % 
142 77 



Wanted to stay home from school 



20 11 



164 89 



Cry more than usual 



17 



167 91 



Get sick, have stomach aches, headaches 
or colds more than usual 



Have more trouble sleepiag than usual 



Have more bad dreams than usual 



Wet the bed more than usual 



16 
16 
3 
2 



9 

9 
2 



168 91 



168 91 



181 



182 



98 
99 



Average Percent of Problems 
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Other measures of the child* s adjustment to school were three scales on 
which the parents rated the children on their self-confidence, liking of Head 
Start and school, and happiness at three points in time. The three time points 
were the preceding spring during Head Start, the first month of school in the 
fall and at the time of the survey the following spring. 

All three scales reflected the same pattern. On the self confidence scale 
79% of the children were rated as "pretty"* or "extremely" self confident in 
Head Start in the spring of 1986, dropping to 62% in the first month ^f school 
in the fall and increasing again to 91% in the spring of 1987. On liking of 
school, 97% liked Head Start "a little" or "a lot" in the spring. Ninety-two 
percent liked school a little or a lot in the fall and 95% liked school a 
little or a lot in the spring. Ninety-seven percent of the children were 
••fairly" or "ve- - bappv" in the spring of 1986. Eighty-nine percent were fair- 
ly or very happy In the fall and 94% were fairly or very happy in the spring of 
1987 (Table 31). 

The greatest variation was seen for the two top categories in self confi- 
dence with a high rating in Head Start dropping i^ the fall, but rising above 
Head Start levels in the spring. There was less variatioo on liking of school 
and happiness with a slight dip on both in the fall but almost regaining fhe 
Head Start level in the spring (Figure 1). However for the i Ighest category 
c:ily there wafo a greater variation on liking school axA happy. Liking school 
a lot dropped by 18 percentage points from Head Start to the fall au.^ ^ry 
happy dropped 23 points. In contra^-t extremely self confident dropped oi. 8 
poin 
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Table 31 



Child Self-Confidence, Liking of School, 
and Happiness at Three Time Points 



Self Confidence 
(M - 184) 

Not Very Self Confident 
Not At All Self Confident 
Somewhat Self Confident 
Pretty Self Confident 
Extremely Self Confident 



Child 
Rating 
in Spring 
(1986) in 
Head Start 



1 
3 

18 
52 
27 



Child Rating 
in fall, 1986 
first month 
of school 



1 
9 

29 
43 
19 



Child 
Rating 
in spring 

1987 
in school 

% 

1 

1 

7 
42 
49 



Liking School 
(N « 185) 
Dislike a Lot 
Dislike a Little 
Doesn't Like or Dislike 
Likes a Little 
Likes a Lot 



1 
2 
1 
5 

92 



4 
4 

18 
74 



2 
2 
2 
13 
82 



Happy 

(H » 185) 
Very Sad 
Somewhat Sad 
Not Happy or Sad 
Fairly Happy 
Very Happy 



1 
1 
2 

20 
77 



1 
1 
9 

35 
54 



1 
3 
2 
23 
71 
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Figure 1 

Child Self-Confidence, Liking of School and Happiness at Three Time Points 




Figure 2 

Child Self-Confidence, Liking of Schoo' aid Happiness at Three Time Points for Children Rated Highest 




Evidently the first month of school is strpssful and has a depressing ef- 
fect on these measures of child well-being, especially self-confidence for al- 
most 20% of the Head Start children. Without a control group it was not pos- 
sible tf- assess the effect of Head Start on reducing transition stress or on 
promoting resiliency the following spring. 

According to their reports, these Head Start parents appeared to be fairly 
active in visiting the school and talking with the teacher. They visited their 
children's schools an average of 6 times during the year and talked with the 
teacher an average oi 6.25 times. However, they attended PTA oieetings only an 
average of 1.49 times. All but one of the 185 parents knew the tames of their 
child's teacher. 

Their low rates of attending PTA meeting mav be the best indicator of 
their degree of involvetiient with the school. They seemed to have few concerns 
about their child's transition, and to rate Head Start highly on preparing them 
for tranfjition. They report that their children had few transition problems. 
While It vfiB hypothesized that relationships might be found between the number 
of transition activities and the well-being scales, none were found. 

This somewhat benign picture that the parents paint of themselves* and 
their cbildren may mean that there actually are few problems, or it may mean 
that the parents are not closely involved with the school and not dealing with 
its demand?. The somewhat uninvolved behavior is more consistent with the 
concerns stated by Head Start and school staff that parents do not have the 
skills to deal with the elementary school. 
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Summary 



A large proportion of the parents surveyed reported activity on transition 
by their Hetid Start programs. Over two-thirds of the parents reported that 
Head Start held a meeting or home visit about school and told the parents how 
school would differ from Head Start, Almost all the parents who said meetings 
were held attended the meeting. Fewer (76%) reported that the schools held 
such meetings. Only half of the parents reported saving the opportunity to 
visit the school, but ^Then they did almost all parents took advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Only three-fourths of the parents were 3iven record transfer conseut forms 
to sign even though this is a Performance Standards requirement for all Head 
Starts, Just over a third reported that Head Start gave them a list of books 
to read to their children. 

Generally parents r?t3d Head Start very highly on preparation for transi- 
tion bu- some parents wanted more inforaation, wanted their children to be 
taught more things, and to have more visits or meetings with the school. 

Mo'^t parents did not express concerns about their child's entry into 
school although nearly half were concerned that the tracher would not under- 
stand their child ♦s needs or that the child would not behave well in school. 

Parents reported few behavioral symptoms of stress at the time of transi- 
tion. The only symptom reported by a sizeable group (23%) was that the ch?ld 
WRai.3d more attention than usual. Ctx other measures of child adjustment to 
school (self-confidence, liking of school, and happiness) parents r<inked the 
children very high on all three dimensions in the spring during Head Start. 
The ratings dropped somewhat in tne fall but rose again in the spring. The 
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greatest change was seen in self-confidence wi/,h the children considered pretty 
or extremely self-confident dropping to the 62 percentile in the fall but 
rising to 91% in the spring, even higher than they had been in Head Start. 

Parents were fairly active in visiting their children's schools, visiting 
and talking with t'.e teacher, but they attended PTA meetings less than twice a 
year. 

Additional Analyses 

Additional analyses were conducted to deteriiiine if increased transition 
efforts related to improved parent or child outcomes, o. if different types of 
Head Start programs had varying success with transition. 

A few interesting relationships with important policy implications were 
found. 

Relationship of Head Start Auspice to Transition Activities 

As might be expected. Head Start programs that were operated by rchool 
systems v^ere more likely to have undertaken some transition dCtlviti^iS than 
Head Start programs operated by oLher organizations. School operated programs 
were significantly more likely than others to have written agreements, to have 
}i;iven the names of the chxldren to the school, to have provided developmental 
screening, and speech, vision or hearing test results, lEP's and handicapped 
certification to the s.chools. School operated Head Starts were also more 
likely to involve ?taff in preparations to transfer records. However, school- 
operated Head Starts were not more likely than other agency operated Head 
Starts to participate in joint planning, to meet with the superintendent. 
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to provide the schools with information on the purpose of Head Start, to pro- 
vide developmental test results or social service records, or to train staff 
for preparing the children for transition. 



Principalis Involvement in Transition 

The principals were asked about several conce^rns that school staff aiight 
have had before the Head Start children began school such as the children's 
ability to do the school work, working with the parents and Head Start staff 
etc. There was a significant relationship be.^een the proportion of Head 
Start children in the school with the number of concerns the school staff had, 

r « ,29, p<: ,01 

Thus the more Head Start childret. there were in relation to all the children in 
the school, the more c-incems the school staff had about them. This is 
probably due to the greater awareness of Head Start and other low income 
children when there are more of them in a school, and thus a general height- 
ening of involvement with them. 

This general involvement with Head Start wes also seen in positive rela- 
tionships among various types of transition efforts. The more transition 
activities school staff performed (such as joint planning, arranging for visits 
etc) the more school staff talked with all, most or some of the parents about 
their children during the first month of school. 

r - .29, p<:.01 

If the principal reported that the school had received information on Head 
Start, child names, and child records, school ataff were also more likely to 
talk with parents the first month of school. 

r - .29, p<.01 
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The more transition activities the school had conducted with Head Start, the 
more information the school provided to parents (such as bus schedules, school 
policies etc.) and the more staff had talked with parents in the fii^t month 
of school. 

r « .29, p<.01 

Essentially these findings indicate a related general level of interest 
aud activity in Head Start, transif^on and parents. If schools are partici- 
pating in transition activities and receiving information from Head Start pro- 
grams, they are also working with Head Start parents - providing them with in-- 
formation and talking with them. These findings indicate a general high level 
of interest and activity in regard to Head Start children, parents and transi- 
tion among the schools that scored well on these factors. 

A regression analysis examined the variables if school personnel talking 
to parents, transition activities and staff concerns. The extent of talking 
to parents during the first month of school was the dependent variable. The 
number of transition activities conducted b^ the school, the concerns about 
transition and the proportion of the Head Start children in school contributed 
CO the explanation of 16 percent of the variance. 

» .18, p-<.01 

Examination of the semi-partial correlations shows that the number of transi- 
tion activiti^*? and the number of concerns are more important contributors than 
the proportion o£ Head Start children. This inaicatcs that efforts to have the 
school be more onsive to parents ave more affected by increasing transit 1 
activities and concerns about the children thari b> .he proportion of children 
who come from Head Start. 
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Turning to tho parents and teachers, correlational analyses revealed that 
the more transitional activities teachers participated in and the more infor- 
mation they received from Head Start on individual children, the more they 
talked with parents during the first month of schools 

r » .37, p<.01 

In addition the more activities they participated in the higher they rated Head 
Start children on a series of skills. 

r « .29, p<r.01 

Also, the more they talked with parents, the highei. they rated the children 

r = .20, p<; .10 

This finding may again illustrate a general level of involvement with Head 
Start: more activities, more involvement with families and better r**t:ing of 
children. It might also work the other way, with teachers who perce..ve Head 
Starters as performing well in school, being more willing to meet with parents 
and work with Head Start. Whatever the reason, when teachers are involved with 
Head Start it is more likely that teachers will tf ""k with parents and rate 
children higher on school preparedness. 

Schools were divided by quartiles based ou cumulative scores on teachers 
responses on transition activities in which they participated and records re- 
ceived £( • all or most children. The highest and lowest scoring quartile 
schools were compared on the teachers' rating of the children, extent tv which 
parents felt Head Start had prepared them for transition, child problems and 
parent ratings of child self-confidence, happiness and liking of school. There 
were some non- significant tendencies for the lower scoring teachers to rate 
He6:d Start children lower on the six skill areas, reflecting the same findings 
as the correlations above, i.e. teachers more involved in transition rated 
children higher. 



The impact of transition activities on child stress was examined by com- 
paring chiMiren in classes wherti teachers participated in no or one transition 
activity (low group) versus those that participated in nine or more activities 
(high group). As reported by their parents, children in the classes of the 
high group teachers had fewer problems during the first month of school (such 
as wancing more attention or Laving bad dreams) than did chlldrea in the low 
group teachers' classes. Children in the hi'^h activity group had a mean of .50 
problems compared to .92 problems for children in the low activity group. This 
difference was significant at the .08 level. 

A second analysis compared children who had no problems, grouping them by 
the same low and high teacher activity levels. Children whose teachers parti- 
cipated in more activities were more likely to have no problems during the 
first month of school. This finding was significant at the .05 level. 

There are several possible explanations for this finding. The most 
apparent explanation is that when teachers participate in more transition 
activities, they are more successful at easing the transition to school ana 
children have fewer problems adjusting. It may also be that beuter teachers 
are more likely to participate in such activities and they are al?o more ef- 
fective at easing child transition* It may be that teachers who participate 
in more traasiti'^"^ activities expect the children involved to be better, pre- 
pared for transition. Because of these higher expectations, through the 
"Pygmalioa effect," the children do have fewer problems. Finally, it may be 
that the better Head Start programs both prepared children better for school 
and conducted more transition activities oriented to teachers as well. 

A few relationships were also found for parents. The more transition 
activities the pareuts participated in, the higher the Head Start chlldrea were 
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rated by teachers. These were not necessarily the children of these parents 
being rated although the children were in these teachers* classes. However the 
relationship does show a generally positive relationship between parental 
activity p-id child ratings. 

The more transition activities the parents participated in, the higher 
they rated Head Start in preparing them for transition 

r = .24, p< .01 

In ac^'ition the more activities they participated in, the higher they rated 
their children in the spring during Head Start and in school at the time of the 
survey on the self-confidence, liking school and happiness scales. 

r = .15 Spring, Head Start p< .05 
r « .14 Spring, school p< .05 
It is possible that parent involvement in transition can help children be 
more self-confident, like school more and be hrtppier. 
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Comparison of Data from Survey Respondents 
and Transition Grantees 

AS described in the Introduction, 144 Head Start programs, their corre- 
sponding s<ihools and parents were surveyed and 15 transition grantee Head Start 
programs were studied in depth. 

Many of the same questions were asked of both survey and grantae respon- 
dents to determine if activities, attitudes and concenis differed if a special 
transition prograiu was in place. Such a comparison assists in the evaluation 
of the various transition efforts. Overall differences were found, with the 
grantees conducting more activities than the non-grantees in the survey. It 
is important to note in the following analyses that the small number of gran- 
tees makes la:ge percentage differences possible with a small numerical dif- 
ference in the number of programs conducting an activity. 

As Table 32 shows. Head Start grantee directors reported many more joint 
activities with the schools. Grantees were four and a half times ao likely to 
have developed written agreametits as were survey respondents. Higher percent- 
ages of grantees than survey respondents provided the elementary school with 
information about the purpose of Head Start, participat-ed in joint planning, 
provided the schools with the names of the Head Start children, and met with 
the school superintendent. 

Grantees were somewhat more likely to provide screening and test results 
to the schools than were survey responccntR. The difference was usually 7 to 
15% in favor of the grantees although only 4% more grantees than survey respon- 
dents provided social service records (Table 33). 

Staff concerns about transition of the children iato school were almost 
identical between the two groups of respondi^nts (see Table 34). 
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Table 32 



Comparison of Survey and Grantee 
Transition Activities As Reported By 
Head Start Directors 



Survey Programs Grantees 
that Conducted that Conducted 

Activity Activity Activity 

N - 104 N « r 

% % 

Provided the elementary school with 

information about the purpose of Head 76 92 
Start, classroom methods, or iVays that 
children were prepared for school. 



Participated in joint planning with 

school staff abuut transition procedures 74 92 

or transfer of records of individual. 

children. 



Names of Head Start children who would 

be entering elementary school. 70 85 

Met with the school superintendent, 

assistant superintendent or some one 60 85 

from his/her office. 



Developed a written agreement with the 
elementary school district or a 
specific school. 



13 



58 



85 
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Table 33 

Head Start 
Comparison of Directors' Reports oa 
Programs Information Provided to Schools By 
Percentage of Children For 
Which Item Is Provided 



Percentage of Programs Providing Information 

for 

At Least Some Children 



Concern 



Survey Programs 
N » 108 
% 



Grantees 
N - 13 
% 



Results of developmental screenings 



78 



35 



Results of speech, vision 
or hearing tests 



Results of developmental tests 



Social services records 



93 
78 
42 



lOG 
85 
46 



Individual Education Plans 
for Handicapped Children 



84 



iOO 



Certification of the 
handicapping condition 



85 



100 
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Table 34 



Comparison of Survey 
and Grantee Directors Reports of 
Staff Concerns About Transition 
of Children Into School 



Percentage of Directors Expressing 
Concern 



Type of Concern 



Survey Programs Grantees 
N = 108 N = 13 

% % 



L Jiool Staff might not 
eacourage parents to 
become InvoJ.ved In school 
activities or decision- 
making groups 



81 



85 



Children might not be 
ready for academic 
demands of school 



73 



85 



School staff might not 
work with Head Start 
parents in helping children 
adjust to school 



70 



67 



Information on individual 
children might not be used 
appropriately by the 
schools 



48 



54 



School teachers will not 
speak the primary 
language of the childrei? 
or parents 



35 



31 
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Table 35 



Comparison of Transition 
Activities For Parents 
Provided By Survey Programs and Grantees 



Percentage of 
Programs Providing Activity 

Type of Activity Survey Programs Grantees 

N = 108 N » 13 

% % 

Inform? ^.on on how parents can help 

their cuildren practice skills needed 90 ICQ 
for elementary school 



Suggestions for summer activities or a 

list of books parents can read to 86 100 

their children 



Helping Head Start parents understand 
what to look for and what to do about 

their child* s feelings and reactions 78 100 

to being in elementary 'school 



Provided parents with information for 

parents on how to deal with the school 72 lOO 

their child will be entering 
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One hundred percent of th'- transition grantees provided the parent transi- 
tion activities about which questions were asked, while 72 to 90% of the survey 
programs conducted thGm (Table 35). These included such things as providing 
parents with information on how to help prepare children for school, sugges- 
tions for summer activities, helping parents understand their children's 
feelings about school and providing them with information on how to deal with 
the school. All of these were the kinds of things transition grantees were 
expected to do. Grantees were also more likely to conduct transition activi- 
ties for children, especially school visits and meeting the new teacher. 

The problems encountered in transition were fairly similar for the gran- 
tees and the survey respondents. However only 9% of the grantees found the 
lack of written agreements problematic compared ^o 39% of the surveyed programs 
(Grantees had proportionately more written agreements). Grantees (45%) were 
more likely to consider a lack of trust between Head Start and the schools to 
be a problem than were survey respondents (18%) (Table 37). 

Grantee principals were much more frequently involved in transition acti^'- 
ities than were survey principals including such activities as joint planning, 
providing information to Head Start, arranging for Head Start staff to visit 
the school, and receiving names of children from Head Start » 

Grantee principals were much more likely to identify problems in transi- 
tion than were survey respondents. Grantee principals more frequently identi- 
fied as problems parents lacking skills for dealing with elementary school 
personnel and children lacking skills for dealing with elementary school. 
(Table 39) 
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Table 36 



Comparison of Activities To 
Prepare Children For 
Transition 
By Survey Programs and Grantees 



Type of Activity 



Percentage of 
Programs Providing Activity 



Survey Programs 
N - 108 
% 



Grantees 
N = 13 

% 



Head Start staff talk vd.th children 
about ways elementary school will 
differ from Head Start 

Head Start arranges for children to: 

visit school 

meet new teacher 



90 



60 
43 



100 



100 
92 



90 
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Table 37 



Comparison of Problems 
Survey and Grantee Programs Encountered 
In Transition 



Problem 



Percentage of Programs 
Ranking Problem 1st, 2nd, or 3rd 



Survey Programs 
N « 87 



Grantees 
N « 14 
% 



Too many different elementary 
schools are involved 

Parents lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
personnel or environment or fear 
distrust or do not feel welcome 
in schools 



57 



55 



45 



45 



There is no written agreement with 
the school system 

There is little cooperation from 
the school boaxd or school staff 

Too many children are involved 

Lack of trust between Head Start 
and the school system 

Children lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
personnel or environment 

School programs are inappropriately 
academic 

Schools don't use information that 
is sent 



39 

33 
21 

18 

11 



27 
18 

45 

18 
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Table 38 



Comparison of Survey and Grantee 
Principals* Participation 
iu Transition /activities 



Percentage of Survey and Grantee 
Principals Reporting Participation 



Activity 



Survey Programo 
N » 82 

% 



Grantees 
N » 8 



Participated in joint planning with Head 
Start staff about transition procedures 
or transfer of records of individual 
children 



52 



100 



School staff met among themselves to 
discuss ways to facilitate the transition 



48 



87 



Provided information to Head Start about 
the school (e»g., contact persons and 
phone numbers, registration procedures , 
school calendar) 



77 



100 



Arranged for Head Start staff to visit 
the school 



28 



40 



Developed written transition agreement 
with Head Start 



61 



100 



Received information about the purpose 
of Head Start, its classroom methods, 
or ways that Head Start children were 
prepared for elementary school 



50 



61 



Received names of the Head Start children 
who would be entering elementary school 



75 



100 
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Table 39 



Comparison of Problems Identified by 
Principals as First, Second or 

Third Biggest Problem 
By Survey Programs and Grantees 



Problem 



Survey Programs 
N =* 74 
% 



Grantees 
N = 8 
% 



Parents lack ''kills for dealing with 
elementary school personnel or 
environment 



14 



47 



Information about individual children 
is absent or inadequate 



10 



13 



There is no written agreement with 
Head Start 



8 



13 



Children lack skills for dealing 
with the elementary school 
environment 



8 



20 



Too many children are involved 



Schools want information that Head 
Start does not have 



No problem listed 



3 
50 



There are communication problems 
between the schools and Head Stc^rt 



There are curriculum differences 
between the two programs 



There is not enough time for 
coordination 



93 
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Table 40 



CvDmparison of Survey and Grantee 
Teachers* Participation in 
Transition Activities 



Percentage of Teachers Reporting 

They Participated in Activity 

Activity Survey Programs Grantees 

N « 79 N « 10 

% % 

Participated in joint planning with Head 

Start staff about transition procedures 33 80 

or transfer of records of individual 

children. 



Met with other school staff to discuss 

ways to facilitate the transition. 29 50 



Provided information to Head Start about 

the school* 52 80 



Met with Head Start staff. 41 80 



Received information from Head Start or 
school staff about the purpose of Head 

Start f its classroom methods or ways 44 66 

Head Start children were prepared for 
elementary school. 



Received the mmea of the Head Start 

children who would be entering school. 63 89 



94 
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Table 41 



Comparison of 
Records Received by School Teachers 
from Head Start 
by Survey Programs and Grantees 



Type of Information 



Comparison of Records Received for 
At Least Some Children 



Survey Programs 
N ° 76 
% 



Grantees 
N - 9 



Developmental Screenings 



45 



66 



Speech, Vision and Hearing 
Test 



61 



78 



Developmental Tests 



Medical Records 



43 
59 



56 
67 



Social Services Records 



Individual Education Plan 



34 
35 



56 



45 



Certification of Handicapping 
Condition 



31 



56 
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Table 42 



Comparison of 
Percent of Parents With Whom 
Teacher Talked About Child 



Teacher Talked With 
Parents About 



Percent of 
Teachers Who Spoke With at Least Some 
Parents in First Month of School 



Survey Programs 
N 76 
% 



Grantees 
N « 10 



Their child's strengths 



82 



100 



Their child's developmental 
level 



80 



90 



Their child's physical/ 
mental/ emotional limitations 
or special needs 



70 



90 



Ways for parents to make 
their concerns about their 
children known to staff 



76 



89 
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Table 43 



Comparison of Grantee and Survey Program 
Head Start Children to 
Low-Income Peers on Preparedness for 
School in Six Skill Areaa 



Skill 



Percentage of 
Teachers Who Rated Children Equally 
or Better Prepared 



Survey Programs 
N - 77 
% 



Grantees 
N - 10 



Following Directions 



91 



100 



Completing Tasks 



92 



90 



Interacting Appropriately 
With Adults 



92 



90 



Interacting Appropriately 
With Children 



96 



80 



Standing Up For Their 
Rights 



95 



80 



Performing School Work at the 
Appropriate Level 



88 



80 
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As Table 40 show^ , grantee school teachers were much more -.ikely to be in- 
volved in transition activities than were survev teachers. They were more 
likely to participate iu joint planning, to meet with other school and Head 
Start statf , and to receive information and names from Head Start. Grantee 
school teachers we^'e also more likely to receive records on Head Start 
children than were survey teachers. More grantee school teachers talked with 
parents about their children during the first month of school. However more 
survey teacuers rated children equal to or better prepared than their low- 
income peers on five of six skill areas. (Table 43) 

Sur'/ey and grantee parents were quite similar in their participation in 
transition activities. (Table 44). Only 3% more grantee than survey parents 
reported that Head Start arranged for them to visit the child's new school. 
Seventeen percent more survey than grantee .^arents reported that they attended 
the school visit if it was held. Similar percentages of grantee and survey 
p* Jurats received consent forms, received book lists, read books about school 
to their children and talked to their children about how school would differ 
from Hf ad Start. 

Survey and grantee parents agreed in similar proportions that Head Start 
had prepared them for transition except thau more grantee parents felt that the 
infor^nat^on about school from Head Start came too late. (Table 45). Parental 
concerns about their '*.hild starting school were also similar except th^X more 
survey parents feared that they would not be able to communicate with the 
teacher easily As Table 47 shows both groups of parents rated their ch. -.dren 
similarly on self-confidence, liking of school and happiness at the three 
points in time with the exception taat grantee parents rated cheir children 
lower on self confidence in the fall, than did the survey parents. Again, the 
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Table 44 



Comparison of Survey Program and Grantee 
Transition Activities for Parents 
Conducted Before School Entry 



Activities 



Activity Conducted 



Purvey Programs 
N = 185 
% 



Grantees 
N = 16 
% 



Head Start arranged for parents 
to visit child's nvcw school 



50 



53 



Parent attended school visit 



94 



77 



Parent given consent form 
to sign to transfer records 



75 



82 



Head Start gave parents 
list of books about school 
to child 



Parent read books to child 



36 
94 



41 

100 



Parent talked to child about 
ways school would differ from 
Head Start 



94 



94 
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Table ,5 



Comparison of Survey and Grantee 
Parental Agreement with Statements 
Evaluating Head Start's Preparation for Transition 



Statement 



Percent Agreeing With Statement 

Survey Programs Grantees 
N = 185 N - 17 

% % 



Head Start taught me ways to help 
my child get along in school 



96 



94 



The information about school came 
from Head Start too late 



24 



Head Start told me most of what I 
wanted or needed to know about 
school 



84 



76 



Head Start had too much written 
material and uot enough talking 



I felt ready to deal with new school 



10 
95 



19 



100 



100 
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Table 46 



Comparison of Survey and Grantee 
Parental Concerns About Child Starting School 



Concern 



Percentage of Parents 
Stating Concern 



Survey Programs 
N ° 185 
% 



Grantees 



N 



17 
% 



Teachers would not understand 
child's needs 



48 



53 



How child would behave 



42 



35 



Teacher would not spend enough 
time on child 



29 



35 



Child would not be able to do 
the school work 



28 



24 



Parent would not be able to 
communicate with teacher easily 



27 
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Table 47 



Comparison of Survey and Grantee Parent 
Ratings of Child Self-Conf idence, Liking of School 
and Happiness at Three Time Points 
(Two Highest Categories Only) 



Percentage of Parents Rating Children 



Child Rating in 
Spring (1986) 
in Head Start 



Child Rating in 

Fall, First 
Month of School 



Child Rating 

in Spring 
1987 in School 

Survey Grantee 
% % 



Survey Grantee Survey Grantee 
% % % % 



Self Confidence 

Pretty Self Confident/ 
Extremely Self 

Confident 79 76 62 48 91 94 



Liking School 
Likes a Little/ 

Likes a Lot 97 88 92 94 94 100 



Happy 

Fairly Happy/ 

Very Happy 97 100 89 94 94 100 



^Survey N 184, Grantee N =* 17 
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small number of respondents in the grantee study makes those percentages 
unstable. 

It is important to remember that the grantee parents were, for the most 
part, a "^pre-test** group, that is, they had not participated in the special 
transition activities so it would not be expected that their responses would 
differ greatly from the survey parents. However, it is possible that Head 
Start programs that had some transition activities prior to receiving grants 
would have been more likely to receive grants, thus even these "^pre-test** 
parents might have been more likely to have had more transition enhancing 
opportunities. 

In summary. Head Start programs with transition grants were more likely 
to conduct transition activities with schools than programs without grants. 
Grantees were jiore likely to transfer records and to involve school teachers 
and principals in transition activities. Grantee school teachers were more 
likely to talk with parents, although survey teachers rated the children 
higher. 

Grantee and survey parents were quite similar in their participation in 
transition activities and concerns. 
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Conclusions 



From the results of the transition grantee study and the survey, it is 
clear that Head Start programs ure making concerted efforts to improve the 
transition of children to the public schools. The programs that have received 
special grants are most successful at this, but most programs are making 
efforts to smooth the way for children and families. 

These two surveys have identified transition techniques and approaches 

that work well as well as barriers to transition. These are described below. 

Transition Approaches That Work 

o Written transition agreements between Head Start programs and schools 
clarify roles, responsibilities and commitmenta to transition 

o Directives from top level school officials set a positive tone and 
commitment for transition throughout the system 

o Cordial personal relationships between Head Start programs and schools 
(or being part of the same school system) facilitate transition 

o Exchange meetings between Head Start and kindergarten teachers are 

effective in clarifying Head Start*s goals and program and in informing 
Head Start teachers of academic and behavioral expectations for kinder^ 
garten children 

o Transfer of child names and records to the school alerts the school to 
the enrollment of Head Start children and enables the school to begin 
or continue needed services when the children enter. Records are most 
effectively used when they reach the teacher. 

o Transition programs that function throughout the year - training 

parents, preparing children, working with school staff, implementing a 
variety of activities - were more successful than one-shot efforts at 
the end of the year. 

o Programs that provide a supportive network to former Head Start parents 
whose children are in school are valuable. A parcnt-to-parent buddy 
system or staff support helps parents feel secure in the new school 
environment. 

o Training for parents in ways to deal with the school system, what to 
expect, and how to be assertive in obtaining services for their 
children (especially handicapped children) are hel'^ful to parents. 
Both general topics and concrete information and activities are 
successful, "informing parents of records needed for registration 
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and of dates of registration as well as providing transportation to 
registration are helpful in enrolling children in a timely fashion. 
Special meetings and registration for Head Start parents conducted by 
schools are successful* 

o Visits by kindergarten teachers or older children to the Head Start 
provide information to the children and dispell their fears about 
school • 

o Visits for children to the kindergarten were a highlight of the tran- 
sition process for the children. Visits are most successful when 
kindergarten teachers are enthusiastic about the visits, prepare 
activities for the children and welcome them warmly to the school, 

o Summer book lists and activities calendars can help parents ease their 
child* s transition to school as well as maintain readiness skills that 
might otherwise decline over the summer, 

o Conducting many transition activities produces more awareness and 
involveuiC!i»: of the school with the Head Start families. 

o Head Start staff can be effective advocates for their former children, 
especially handicapped children, when parents seek their help in 
obtaining services or reversing school decisions. Head Start staff 
can also assist school personnel in working with parents whose wishes 
may not be beneficial to the child. 

Barriers To Transition 

o The different educational approaches of Head Start and the public 
schools create problems for children. The child-oriented develop- 
mental approach of Head Start contrasts sharply to the structured, 
academic approach of the schools. 

o The failure to transfer records for all Head Start children to the 
schools and the failure of principals to pass such records on to 
teachers subvert their potential value in serving the child. 

o The inability of parents to deal successfully with the schools are 
detriments to successful transition. 

o The inability of Head Start children to meet the academic demands of 
the school, even though they are considered better prepared than their 
low income peers - is a concern to Head Start and school staff alike. 

o Hostile, competitive or patronizing attitudes of Head Start or school 
staff toward each other are detriments to the establishment of 
successful transition efforts. 
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